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TO THE NEW READER 


In the body of the magazine, all material to the right 
of the vertical rule is either direct quotation from or 
objective summary of the words of the author named in 
the margin. 

The source is stated at the end of each item. For 
readers who would like to obtain full texts or subscribe 
to publications quoted, all sources are recapitulated in 
an alphabetical list which includes addresses, frequency 
of publication, single copy and subscription costs. This 
list begins on page 2. 

Through its Readers Service, Current makes available 
free to subscribers each month a selection of brochures 
and reprints, some of which are cited in the text. The 
list appears on the back cover. The flap on the back cover 
is a postpaid card for ordering Readers Service items. 


CURRENT’S SOURCES 


Current's sources of material are all-inclusive. They 
cover general and special periodicals; academic journals 
and proceedings of learned societies; books, pamphlets 
and reports from commercial publishers, universities, 
foundations and funds, citizen organizations and special 
interest groups; daily and Sunday newspapers, especially 
editorials, columns and features; television and radio 
commentators, interviews, forums; government and in- 
tergovernment sources; statements of opinion leaders. 
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CURRENT’S AFFAIRS 


The concerned citizen, for whom Current is edited, may be found 
in any country in the world. And our definition of frontier problems, 
we feel, is one that is meaningful to concerned citizens everywhere. 
Man’s Relations to Man is a universal problem and we have had 
material under this heading dealing with what Israeli children are 
taught about Arabs and vice versa, about the future of the white 
man in Africa and the future of the black man in Mississippi. 

People may not be the same the world over now, but they started 
out the same a long time ago and became different because of 
distinctive environments. Today’s technology is beginning to make 
environments around the world indistinguishable. Whether this will 
homogenize the human race we don’t know. But it surely means 
that people’s social problems have become sufficiently similar so 
that they can learn from each other. 

We suggest, in fact, that if the concerned citizens of the world 
should unite and seek to solve the frontier problems of the day as 
concerned citizens, not simply as nationals of their own countries, 
many mental chains would be lost and a world might be gained. 

These observations are brought on by the rise in our readership 
abroad and by the growing number of sources from outside the 
United States which we find ourselves using. It was not our intention 
to go outside the United States for material until we were satisfied 
we were doing justice to the mass available in the United States. 
This moment of satisfaction has not yet arrived, and it probably 
never will. Meantime material from abroad kept intruding itself on 
our attention and we have used it. 

Some of this material is not hard for the American reader to come 
by, assuming of course that he has the time for it. Anybody in the U.S. 
can subscribe to a foreign publication, and some English magazines 
have built up larger circulations here than many American publica- 
tions have. Reporting foreign reactions to events—from publications 
as well as chancelleries—has become routine for the best American 
mass media. Significant thinking from whatever country turns up in 
English-speaking markets. American publishers are always eager for 
new material and foreign authors are still eager for U.S. dollars. 

Indeed, the glut of material at home may soon be matched by an 
excess of material from abroad. Therefore in selecting significant 
new material from abroad on the frontier problems of the day we 
will apply the same standards as those we apply to material that 
originates in the United States. 

Our idiom is the same for the concerned citizen wherever he 
may be. 


SIDNEY HERTZBERG 
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John F. Kennedy 


THE ROLE OF THE PRESIDENCY 
AS SEEN BY THE PRESIDENT-ELECT 


Early in his campaign for the Democratic Presidential nomination, Sena- 


_tor Kennedy emphasized the importance of a President's concept of his job 


and explained his own vision of the Presidency. (See also Current, July 
1960, page 59; August 1960, page 22; September 1960, page 6.) 


“The history of this nation—its brightest and its bleakest pages—has been 
written largely in terms of the different views our Presidents have had of 
the Presidency itself. This history ought to tell us that the American people 
in 1960 have an imperative right to know what any man bidding for the 
Presidency thinks about the place he is bidding for—whether he is aware of 
and willing to use the powerful resources of that office, whether his model 
will be Taft or Roosevelt, Wilson or Harding. . . . 

“What do the times—and the people—demand for the next four years in 
the White House? They demand a vigorous proponent of the national 
interest, not a passive broker for conflicting private interests. They demand 
a man capable of acting as the Commander-in-Chief of the Grand Alliance, 
not merely a bookkeeper who feels that his work is done when the numbers 
on the balance sheet come out even. They demand that he be the head of 
a responsible party, not rise so far above politics as to be invisible; a man 
who will formulate and fight for legislative policies, not be a casual by- 
stander to the legislative process. 

“Today a restricted concept of the Presidency is not enough. For beneath 
today’s surface gloss of peace and prosperity are increasingly dangerous, 
unsolved, long-postponed problems—problems that will inevitably explode 
to the surface during the next four years of the next administration: tne 
growing missile gap, the rise of Communist China, the despair of the under- 
developed nations, the explosive situations in Berlin <..d in the Formosa 
Straits, the deterioration of NATO, the lack of an arms control agreement 
and all the domestic problems of our farms, cities and schools. . . . 

“In the decade that lies ahead—in the challenging, revolutionary 60's— 
the American Presidency will demand more than ringing manifestoes issued 
from the rear of battle. It will demand that the President place himself in 
the very thick of the fight, that he care passionately about the fate of the 
people he leads, that he be willing to serve them at the risk of incurring 
their momentary displeasure. . . . 

“He must above all be the Chief Executive in every sense of the word. 
He must be prepared to exercise the fullest powers of his office—all that 
are specified and some that are not. He must master complex problems as 
well as receive one-page memoranda. He must originate action as well as 
study groups. He must reopen the channels of communication between the 
world of thought and the seat of power. 

“Ulysses Grant considered the President ‘a purely administrative officer.’ 
If he administered the government departments efficiently, delegated his 
functions smoothly and performed his ceremonies of state with decorum 
and grace, no more was to be expected of him. But that is not the place the 


Administrative 
leadership 


Legislative 
leadership 


Presidency was meant to have in American life. The President is alone, at 
the top—the loneliest job there is, as Harry Truman has said. 

“If there is destructive dissension among the services, he alone can step 
in and straighten it out, instead of waiting for unanimity. If administrative 
agencies are not carrying out their mandate, if a brush fire threatens some 
part of the globe, he alone can act, without waiting for Congress. If his farm 
program fails, he alone deserves the blame, not his Secretary of Agriculture. 

“The President is at liberty, both in law and conscience, to be as big a 
man as he can.’ So wrote Professor Woodrow Wilson. But President Wood- 
row Wilson discovered that to be a big man in the White House inevitably 
brings cries of dictatorship. 

“So did Lincoln and Jackson and the two Roosevelts. And so may the next 
occupant of that office, if he is the man the times demand. But how much 
better it would be, in the turbulent 60’s, to have a Roosevelt or a Wilson 
than to have another James Buchanan, cringing in the White House, afraid 
to move. 

“Nor can we afford a Chief Executive who is praised primarily for what 
he did not do, the disasters he prevented, the bills he vetoed—a President 
wishing his subordinates would produce more missiles or build more 
schools. We will need instead what the Constitution envisioned: a Chief 
Executive who is the vital center of action in our whole scheme of govern- 
ment. 

“This includes the legislative process as well. The President cannot afford 
—for the sake of the office as well as the nation—to be another Warren G. 
Harding, described by one backer as a man who ‘would, when elected, sign 
whatever bill the Senate sent him—and not send bills for the Senate to pass.’ 
Rather, he must know when to lead Congress, when to consult it and when 
he should act alone. 

“Having served fourteen years in the legislative branch, I would not look 
with favor upon its domination by the executive. Under our government of 
‘power as the rival of power,’ to use Hamilton’s phrase, Congress must not 
surrender its responsibilities. But neither should it dominate. However 
large its share in the formulation of domestic programs, it is the President 
alone who must make the major decisions of our foreign policy. That is 
what the Constitution wisely commands. 

“And even domestically, the President must initiate policies and devise 
laws to meet the needs of the nation. And he must be prepared to use all 
the resources of his office to ensure the enactment of that legislation, even 
when conflict is the result. 

“By the end of his term, Theodore Roosevelt was not popular in Con- 
gress, particularly when he criticized an amendment to the Treasury Ap- 
propriation which forbade the use of Secret Service men to investigate 
Congressmen! And the feeling was mutual, Roosevelt saying: ‘I do not 
much admire the Senate, because it is such a helpless body when efficient 
work is to be done.’ 

“And Woodrow Wilson was even more bitter after his frustrating 
quarrels. Asked if he might run for the Senate in 1920, he replied: ‘Out- 
side of the United States, the Senate does not amount to a damn, And 
inside the United States, the Senate is mostly despised. They haven’t had 
a thought down there in fifty years.’ 

“But, however bitter their farewells, the facts of the matter are that 
Roosevelt and Wilson did get things done, not only through their execu- 
tive powers but through Congress as well. 

“Calvin Coolidge, on the other hand, departed Washington with the 
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cheers of Congress still ringing in his ears. But when his World Court bill 
was under fire on Capitol Hill, he sent no messages, gave no encourage- 
ment to the bill’s leaders and paid little or no attention to the whole pro- 
ceeding—and the cause of world justice was set back. 

“To be sure, Coolidge had held the usual White House breakfasts with 
Congressional leaders. But they were aimed, as he himself said, at ‘good 
fellowship, not « discussion of ‘public business.’ And at his press confer- 
ences, according to press historians, where he preferred to talk about the 
local flower show and its exhibits, reporters who finally extracted from 
him a single sentence—‘I’m against that bill’—would rush to file tongue-in- 
cheek dispatches, proclaiming that: ‘President Coolidge, in a fighting mood, 
today served notice on Congress that he intended to combat, with all the 
resources at his command, the pending bill.’ 

“But in the coming years, we will need a real fighting mood in the 
White House—a man who will not retreat in the face of pressure from his 
congressional leaders, who will not let down those supporting his views 
on the floor. Divided government over the past six years has only been 
further confused by this lack of legislative leadership. To restore it next 
year will help restore purpose to both the Presidency and the Congress. 

“The facts of the matter are that legislative leadership is not possible 
without party leadership, in the most political sense... . No President, it 
seems to me, can escape politics. He has not only been chosen by the na- 
tion—he has been chosen by his party. And if he insists that he is ‘President 
of all the people’ and should therefore offend none of them—if he blurs 
the issues and differences between the parties, if he neglects the party 
machinery and avoids his party’s leadership—then he has not only weak- 
ened the political party as an instrument of the democratic process, he 
has dealt a blow to the democratic process itself. 

“I prefer the example of Abe Lincoln, who loved politics with the pas- 
sion of a born practitioner. For example, he waited up all night in 1863 to 
get the crucial returns on the Ohio Governorship. When the Unionist 
candidate was elected, Lincoln wired: ‘Glory to God in the highest! Ohio 
has saved the Nation!’ 

“But the White House is not only the center of political leadership, it 
must be the center of moral leadership—a ‘bully pulpit,’ as Theodore 
Roosevelt described it. For only the President represents the national 
interest. And upon him alone converge all the needs and aspirations of 
all parts of the country, all departments of the government, all nations of 
the world. It is not enough to represent prevailing sentiment: to follow 
McKinley’s practice, as described by Joe Cannon, of ‘keeping his ear so 
close to the ground he got it full of grasshoppers.’ 

“We will need in the 60’s a President who is willing and able to sum- 
mon his national constituency to its finest hour, to alert the people to our 
dangers and our opportunities, to demand of them the sacrifices that will 
be necessary. Despite the increasing evidence of a lost national purpose 
and a soft national will, F.D.R.’s words in his First Inaugural still ring 
true: ‘In every dark hour of our national life, a leadership of frankness and 
vigor has met with that understanding and support of the people them- 
selves which is essential to victory.’ 

“Roosevelt fulfilled the role of moral leadership. So did Wilson and 
Lincoln, Truman and Jackson and Teddy Roosevelt. They led the people 
as well as the government—they fought for great ideals as well as bills. 
And the time has come to demand that kind of leadership again.” (Address, 
National Press Club, Jan. 14, 1960) 
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MAKING DEMOCRACY WORK 
DID THE TV DEBATES HELP? 


Observers differ on the value of the four national television debates between 
Presidential candidates Kennedy and Nixon. 


A professor of history and American studies at Amherst: 


“First, they are not debates. They are not even discussions. They do 
not fulfill the most elementary political purpose of permitting the candi- 
dates to explore and clarify the vital issues before the American people. 
They are not designed to enlighten or to instruct the public on the nature 
of those issues. 

“They submit the greatest elective office in the world to the chances of 
arbitrary and miscellaneous questions put not to elicit information or to 
illuminate problems but to provide sensations. When journalists or com- 
mentators are assigned the role of inquisitors, there is no assurance that 
they will be concerned with real issues, and there is already substantial 
evidence that they are not... . 

“Second, this formula of tense and concentrated confrontation, even at 
its best, is not designed to discover in candidates those qualities really 
needed for the conduct of the Presidential office. What are those qualities? 
They are patience, prudence, humility, sagacity, judiciousness, magnanim- 
ity. But these qualities—-or many of them—are a positive handicap in a 
tense television interview. These televised question hours put a premium 
on glibness and fluency—qualities not of great value in a President. . . . 

“There are even graver reasons why this process is not only misguided 
but pernicious—why it is not only tactically bad but strategically danger- 
ous. It encourages the American public to believe that there are no ques- 
tions—no issues before us—that are so difficult that they cannot be disposed 
of in two or three minutes of off-the-cuff comment. . . . We are seduced 
to believe that our candidates ought to know, offhand, what to do about 
inflation, about Berlin, about Cuba, about the offshore islands, about civil 
rights, about future relations with Russia. Worse yet, this television tech- 
nique creates a situation where it is politically awkward, if not impossible, 
for a candidate to say, ‘I don’t now.’ . . . 

“The physical circumstances of these television performances, too, put a 
premium on qualities not otherwise valuable: ability to withstand the glare 
of klieg lights, to tolerate heat, to withstand tensions, to conceal nervous- 
ness and preserve good humor. . . . 

“One of the almost inevitable by-products of interviews of this dramatic 
character is that they tend to pre-empt the field. So great, and so intense, 
is public concentration on this game of wits that people are reluctant to 
listen to slower, longer and more serious discussion of great public ques- 
tions. Here a Gresham’s Law of politics will almost certainly operate—the 
glib, the evasive, the dogmatic, the melodramatic, the meretricious will 
drive out the sincere, the serious, the judicious, the sober, the honest in 
political discussion. 
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“But it is not the instrument of television itself that is at fault; it is our 
abuse of it. It would be imbecility not to take full advantage of television 
in this and future campaigns. The trouble is that we are not taking advan- 
tage of it at all, but permitting it to take advantage of us. 

“The present formula of TV ‘debate’ is designed to corrupt the public 
judgment and, eventually, the whole political process. The American Pres- 
idency is too great an office to be subjected to the indignity of this tech- 
nique.” (“Washington Would Have Lost a TV Debate,” The New York 
Times Magazine, Oct. 30, 1960) 


The editor of The Reporter: 


“T do not believe that the confrontation between Presidential candidates 
lends itself to projection via TV. The very fact of arousing the interest of 
the millions further lowers the level of campaign oratory that is usually 
not too high when each candidate performs solo. 

“With an audience that can be counted in tens of millions, the competi- 
tion of ideas cannot possibly be real or even conceivable. The protagonists 
are bound to behave like two talking Univac machines, each conditioned 
to recite a pre-taped message in answer to a foreseeable challenge.” (“Inter- 
mezzo,” The Reporter, Nov. 10, 1960) 


An anonymous letter-writer identified by The New York Times as “a 
high-ranking diplomat and political leader of a friendly nation”: 


“In public affairs it is sometimes truly wise—indeed essential in the inter- 
ests of the nation—that a candidate should decline to commit himself, and 
should insist that he cannot say what he would do in advance of an event. 
But for a candidate to say this in one of these ‘debates’ would be to invite 
disaster, because of the readiness of his opponent sitting alongside him to 
state a nice strong position, thereby making candidate No. 1 appear, by 
contrast, to be ‘weak’ and ‘vacillating.’ Therefore, both candidates come 
out boldly, exaggerated positions are taken, and unwise commitments 
made. 

“An election campaign should not be a quiz-kid show. The purpose of 
such a campaign is surely to explain the policies of the candidates and 
to reveal to the voter their characters and personalities and their fitness in 
other respects for the high office to which they aspire. . . . 

“We are told that these ‘debates’ are here to stay. If so, unless their 
procedures are drastically improved, American democracy may suffer a 
deep wound, no less serious because it is self-inflicted.” (Letter to The 
New York Times, Oct. 20, 1960) 


A member of the Brown University history department: 


“The debates added no new elements to the issues under discussion, 
and the candidates quickly reworked their campaign speeches into the 
simple answers required for a ninety-second rebuttal. Even when a soi- 
disant ‘new issue’ like Quemoy and Matsu was raised, it soon became 
obscured in a mass of qualification, backtracking, contention and ad 
hominem quibbling. 

“It is easy to blame the format or the questions for ns disappointing 
results, but no juggling of either could change the fact that there are only 
so many debatable issues, there are only two candidates, and by the end 
of July there were only two sets of stock answers... to any question... . 

“The intense public interest in the Great Debate is a tribute to the 
earnest desire of the American people to get as much information as they 
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can in order to make the right choice in what they realize is a very impor- 
tant election. It is a pity that their interest was, on the whole, so poorly 
rewarded. 

“I do not share the fear that this kind of debate may bring forth com- 
ments on inflammable or internationally delicate issues which, diplomati- 
cally speaking, are better left unsaid. . . . There is more danger that the 
superficial answers of the debaters will soothe the public (which is better 
at judging men than ideas) into complacency over important issues than 
that they will excite the public to hysteria.” (“Another ‘Gimmick,’” The 
Nation, Nov. 5, 1960) 


A poet, essayist and literary critic: 
“Television destroyed Senator Joe McCarthy. It seems to be far crueler 


than the naked eye. . . . 


“I don’t think there is any question but that it would be impossible today 


, to run, much less elect, a gross buffoon, a ruffian, or even a boozy, good- 


natured rascal. The days of Warren Gamaliel Harding are gone forever. 
As Mr. [David] Riesman’s revolution seeps down through the base of the 
social pyramid, only Manhattan and the piney woods will still accept the 
ill-bred politician. 

“Mr. Nixon and Mr. Kennedy are perfectly ‘other-directed’ and they'd 
jolly well better be. In fact, their advisers have pushed this realization to 
the point where, in their Great Debate, they have spent most of their time 
other-directing each other. It has been an exercise in the one-up-manship 
of high-toned conformity.” (“A Landmark?” The Nation, Nov. 5, 1960) 


One of the President-elect’s consultants: 


“Most of the questions were repetitive, superficial, banal, frivolous or 
. . . downright silly. Surely if the debates are to continue in this form we 
must have questioners chosen not for their resonant and sententious diction 
but for their knowledge—a distinguished former ambassador or diplomatic 
historian on foreign policy, a leading lawyer on labor policy and public 
administration, a suitably nonpartisan economist on economic policy, some- 
one distinguished in the field of social welfare to query on health, educa- 
tion and social security. Doubtless there should be newspaper men also, 
but let them be qualified by Pulitzer Prizes Sf other earned honors and 
not by audience ratings. If we are a serious people, should we not be serious 
about these debates?” (Letter to The New York Times, Oct. 31, 1960) 


The television editor of The New York Times: 


“By this move the broadcasting industry has taken a giant stride in 
reducing the traditional political advantage enjoyed by the nominee whose 
party has the most money to spend, a matter of historic concern in Ameri- 
can politics. More especially, the broadcasters, by their initiative in afford- 
ing equal opportunity to both candidates, have altered fundamentally the 
old-fashioned concept about the relative prominence of candidates. . . 

“By removing a major part of the financial burden of TV from the backs 
of the candidates and the parties, TV itself has gained in serving the voting 
viewer. Whatever the faults of the debates, they have established vividly 
the principle of equality of opportunity in gaining access to a public-owned 
medium, something long needed in video and politics. . . . 

“In 1964 the networks should take a stronger initiative in insisting on 
formats that suit the problems under discussion. Live pickups of half- 
hour public speeches on the same subject would seem a possible alternative 
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to a studio presentation; a more systematic selection of topics, so that no 
major area would be omitted, would be desirable. ... There is no ques- 
tion that hereafter TV and politics will be inseparable as never before; the 
importance of the 1960 experience is how to make that relationship even 
more fruitful in the future.” (The New York Times, Oct. 30, 1960) 


The chief of the Christian Science Monitor’s Washington bureau: 


“On the positive side, the Kennedy-Nixon debates most certainly stirred 
public interest. Crowds were larger, more enthusiastic, more concerned 
with the campaign, immediately after the opening debate. This enhanced 
interest continued throughout the campaign. Also, the debates did en- 
lighten the people—in somewhat brief compass—on a number of issues. 
They disclosed, even under the discussion handicap of two and a half 
minutes per answer, something of the abilities of each candidate. . . . 

“Most assuredly a big majority of the voting public would like to see 
televised debates arranged again in 1964. There is, of course, the sugges- 
tion that a President in office would not wish to throw away his advantage 
—he already is known and regarded by the public—by climbing down into 
the ring with a lesser-known individual. But he could be required to 
debate, by public demand. 

“There is another reason why the televised jousts could continue. This is 
because they afford a wonderful opportunity for shortening the Presiden- 
tial campaign. It is altogether too long in these non-horse-and-buggy, jet- 
flight days. The conventions could come later, the campaigns could be 
briefed down, more televised appearances could be used. . . . 

“More than one foreign official has urged that the free world and the 
West can hardly afford to have the United States centering its major ener- 
gies and thoughts internally, every four years, for a period of nearly six 
months. Some ask why take so long? 

“But—and this is a big ‘but’—the televised debates could be changed in 
format. Whatever possessed the networks that they felt the debates had 
to be punctuated by reporters’ questions? Was it just a desire for drama? 
Or was it an apprehension that the candidates, if left to themselves, would 
omit—by sinister agreement—some of the tougher issues? . . . 

“No, the debates could be styled differently—one topic to a debate, 
probably, with each candidate having full opportunity to develop his argu- 
ment in depth. This really would test the soundness of his thinking and 
the breadth of his character, not his glibness or quick memory. And he 
should be able to use notes, and take his time. 

“If the candidates should choose to dodge big issues, the newspapers 
and the networks and public opinion generally could remind them they 
were shirking responsibility.” (Christian Science Monitor, Nov. 8, 1960) © 


Senator Kennedy's campaign manager feéls that the debates were crucial 
to his election. Would the President-elect agree to debate an opponent in 
1964, he was asked. 

“Certainly the President will not debate someone who wants to be 
President.” (Baltimore Sun, Nov. 10, 1960) 


A reporter asks the President-elect, “In view of what your brother said 
yesterday about the debates, do you feel you might have been able to win 
without the debates?” 


“T don’t think so.” (The New York Times, Nov. 11, 1960) 
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EDUCATION FOR WHAT AND HOW 
WHY TEACHERS DON’T TEACH 


The dean of faculties and provost of Columbia University discusses the 
influence of research and creativity. 


“The bare word ‘research’ has in the last two decades become the symbol 
of an activity at once mysterious and sacred. And the popularization of the 
idea and of the practice has been accompanied by a universal confidence 
in the value of the results. . . . 

“Research ... has become a badge of honor, an excuse for the flight 
from teaching—and a sign that despite all our lip service to liberal, enlight- 
ening, and philosophical learning, we find individual and general security 
only in the trappings of specialization. And this wholesale mania for re- 
search as a self-justifying activity, without regard to its need or its object, 
has produced a corresponding folly in our culture-at-large—the no less 
deplorable cult of creativity. Creativity, which has come to be equated with 
happiness, is seen as the counterpart and complement of research, the com- 
plete article as against the fragmentary, the source of private pleasure as 
against the mere industry that is required for earning one’s daily bread. . . . 

“Meanwhile, certain unpleasant side effects are noticeable. The require- 
ment that every young college teacher shall ‘produce’ is arousing discontent 
in young teachers and in their students, while tempting some in each group 
to a premature cynicism. ‘Neglect your teaching and you will rise; attend 
to it and you will be fired.’ Teaching [is] considered a fool’s way of mis- 
managing a career. 

“It is not as if the system required one to be a great scholar, or a good 
scholar, or even a scholar at all: it only requires that one produce research, 
which . .. means publish papers. Their contents should be in a certain form 
and they should be documented and if possible accurate—that is all. . . . 

“Creativity cannot be a goal in education, for it means that formal instruc- 
tion is pointless. By the same token, creation is the opposite of research. This 
does not mean that research is necessarily pedestrian or lacking in oppor- 
tunities to display ingenuity and original views. But ingenuity is a common 
talent that we should not confuse with genius; and original views in re- 
search—like what we mistakenly call imagination—should be strictly sub- 
ordinated to the evidence of facts. None of what is the proper business of 
the scholar, teacher, researcher, or student is creative. Am I then arguing 
about a word? I do not think so; but if I am, then I say the consequences 
of using that word are so grave as to justify the argument. For what I clearly 
see in the use of the word creativity is a device by which we give ourselves 
easy satisfactions while avoiding necessary judgments.” (“The Cults of 
‘Research’ and ‘Creativity, ” Harper's Magazine, October 1960) 


Dr. Barzun examines the effect of worldliness: 


“Since 1932 the university has razed its walls and ceased to be a cloister 
for thought and instruction. The first Roosevelt Administration brought the 
academic man into the government. He passed from it into business and 
has ever since remained a public servant and a public figure. . . . 
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“The effect of this worldliness upon the scholar’s former retreat, the 
university, has been that of an earthquake. In the first place, the man of 
knowledge no longer belongs to the university; he belongs to any outside 
claimant for his attention. Industry, trade unions, philanthropic founda- 
tions, private and public ‘programs’ of all sorts, governments—city and state, 
federal and foreign—all whistle and bid for his spare time. He is so flattered, 
and the requests are often so consequential, that his schedule first over- 
flows, then capsizes, the bulk of his time going to public duty (or its counter- 
part within the profession) and his spare time to the university. 

“When to these solicitations are added the innumerable opportunities for 
research projects, traveling fellowships and subsidized retreading at in- 
stitutes and centers, the restlessness and dissatisfaction of the stay-at-home 
are understandable. He is a wallflower. His one hope is that this artificial 
manpower shortage will cause another institution to offer him one of the 
new posts, the fashionable sinecures, which permit a scholar or scientist to 
teach or not, as he pleases; to take a term off at frequent intervals; and to 
draw freely on funds for help in research. To be sure, only a few dozen 
among the thousands of scholars in universities find such opportunities in 
their morning mail. But enough do so to instill a new ambition in the rest, 
including the young. For the new mood of rights for the underdog means 
that one no longer needs a reputation to qualify for paid leaves and re- 
search grants. All the ranks are therefore moved by the same unrest. The 
search for prestige displaces the former passion for teaching and puts an end 
to what, looking back on it, we might call ‘stationary scholarship.’. . . 

“An increasing number of academic men now owe their allegiance and 
find their reward outside the university. The university is less and less able 
to command the time and attention of these ‘outstanding’ men, and their 
fellows naturally come to look upon the old obligations as provincial and 
out of date. When it is not the great world that steals away loyalty, it is 
the grant money lodged within the institution itself that creates a separate 
little government growing each year in silent competition with the main 
concern. We can best see the breakup of the corporate unity in the natural 
sciences; we can measure it by the millions of dollars pouring in through the 
breaches made in the institutional fabrics, large and small. The large are 
flooded by government money, the small, which lack equipment, are com- 
pensated for this disability by the private foundations.” (“Our Universities: 
Unguided Missiles,” Think, November 1960) 


Dr. Barzun offers an alternative: 


“But what, . . . someone is sure to ask, are we to do? As to any general, 
collective answer, I have none. But a particular, individual one seems to 
me obviously to follow from everything I have said: Let each man who is 
persuaded of the futilities I have tried to describe, rouse himself from his 
waking dream of magic by research and glory by creativity and let him 
get to work—plain, solid, sober work. There is plenty to do—teaching, not 
only some specialty, but the three R’s. In his specialty, let him organize 
and consolidate knowledge; reflect and deduce principles. When op- 
portunity permits or spontaneous curiosity dictates, then one may add his 
small bit of fact that is needed and that fits onto what we know, or yet again 
one may worthily keep the public informed of these advances, thus pre- 
venting the existence of an unbridgeable gap between learned and laity. 

“If even a few should do this faithfully, quietly, and with good judgment, 
they will earn the thanks of their contemporaries and posterity alike.” (“The 
Cults of ‘Research’ and ‘Creativity,’” Harper's Magazine, October 1960) 
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CHURCH SCHOOLS AND PUBLIC FUNDS 


The question of support from public funds for religious education is a lasting 
source of controversy—in the U.S. and Puerto Rico, throughout Europe, in 
Turkey, Israel, and elsewhere. In many nations the issue is between a domi- 
nant sect and a secularist political movement. In the U.S. and Australia, 
where Roman Catholics are in the minority, the recent rapid growth of 
parochial school enrollments has heightened the controversy. As states and 
school districts extend an increasing list of benefits to pupils in nonpublic 
schools, with the sanction of the U.S. Supreme Court, old concepts of “the 
wall between Church and State’’ are being reexamined and the argument 
moves to new ground. 


THE “RIGHT” TO SHARE 


Father McCluskey is education editor of America, a Jesuit weekly. 


“The question of public support for church-related schools has been 
debated and discussed and argued over for generations. Over the years, 
most of the arguments that I have listened to about parochial schools have 
no direct bearing on the problem of support. These arguments rather hit 
another: point—the very existence of such schools. 

“For example, all that class of argument which calls parochial school 
education ‘divisive’ or ‘un-American’ or ‘undemocratic’ should conclude by 
demanding the suppression of these schools. . . . 

“In dozens of towns and suburban communities, the parochial school 
now enrolls 40, 50, and even in some cases, 60 per cent of the school 
population. One-half the children of Green Bay, Wisconsin, and 52 per 
cent of the Manchester, New Hampshire, children are in Catholic schools. 
The Catholic school systems in many of the largest cities of the United 
States enroll one quarter or more of the total school population. . . . 

“At the beginning of the century, there were 854,523 students enrolled 
in Catholic primary and secondary schools in the United States. This rep- 
resented 5.2 per cent of the entire elementary and secondary school popu- 
lation of the nation. Today, the number has grown to over five million or 
about 14 per cent of the total enrollment. The trend shows no sign of 
abating. It seems to be limited only by available resources. Very many, 
perhaps most, of the other five million Catholic school children that are 
now in public schools would not be there if there were enough desks and 
schools to accommodate these children within the Catholic system. These 
figures invite reflection. . . . 

“The public school, at least as presently constituted, has been judged 
by the American Catholic parent as incapable of providing the kind of 
education he desires for his child. . . . If public benefits are so adminis- 
tered that citizens must do violence to their conscience in order to share 
in them, then the benefits are discriminatory. ... [See Current, August 
1960, page 24.] It is not the American way simply to dismiss this conscience 
as a private affair, a Catholic idiosyncracy, and to let it go at that. Religious 
liberty and the constitutional prohibition of religious qualifications mean 
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little unless these are related to the distinctive peculiarities of each type 
of conscience. . 

“Nor can the question be loftily waived with a statement, like that of 
Justice Wiley B. Rutledge in his Everson (1947) dissent, that, ‘Like St. 
Paul’s freedom, religious liberty with a great price must be bought. And 
for those who exercise it most fully, by insisting on religious education for 
their children mixed with secular, by the terms of our Constitution the 
price is greater than for others.’ This is preposterous. The last thing our 
founding fathers intended to do was to put a price tag on the religious 
liberty protected by the First Amendment that would put it beyond the 
reach of some citizens. . . . 

“If freedom is endangered, let me speak in all frankness, the peril lies 
in the kind of dogmatic liberalism that would make the public school the 
shrine of a secularist faith in democracy and, in so doing, take away or 
render inoperative the basic constitutional rights of parent and citizen.” 

The courts have applied a rule against discrimination in public welfare, 
although not always with consistency, to such auxiliary benefits as health 
services, nonreligious textbooks, and bus transportation for all American 
school children. Beyond this, it is usually argued, religious schools “cannot 
expect any public support because that would violate the American tradi- 
tion of separation of church and state. Within the somber shadow of that 
wall there is no place for further discussion. So the mystical wall remains 
high, the public conscience is soothed, and each succeeding year the 
Catholic community feels itself more aggrieved. And yet . . . separation 
was never conceived as an end in itself but as something instrumental and 
subordinate to the great end . . . of religious liberty. . . . 

“My second reason for suggesting appropriate public recognition and 
support for church-related schools is that only in this way can the nation’s 
youthful talent be fully realized. 

“Perhaps this argument can be best appreciated by a look at [the applied 
effect] of the National Defense Education Act of 1958... . First, the 
security of the nation requires the fullest development of the mental re- 
sources and technical skills of its young men and women except those had 
by the five million young people that are in Catholic schools. Second, we 
must increase our efforts to identify and educate more of the talent of the 
nation except in Milwaukee, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Buffalo and 
New Orleans and other places where one-third or more of the school 
enrollment is in Catholic schools. 

“Put this way, the whole thing sounds harshly discriminatory. It is. 
During these years, when the nation cannot afford to leave any talent 
undeveloped wherever available, have not Catholics the right to expect 
that government-supported programs in counseling, testing, and guidance 
will include their children in parochial schools? If the Federal Government, 
in the interests of national defense and world leadership, is going to help 
local communities to identify, guide, and subsidize student talent, should 
it not do so in a rational, comprehensive manner? 

“Several times I have used the phrase ‘appropriate’ recognition and sup- 
port. In this discussion, I have been arguing for the acceptance of a prin- 
ciple. However, the Catholic laity and clergy of the United States are fully 
aware that direct basic support by the government to parochial schools is 
out of the question for perliaps several more generations. If for no other 
reason, the rancor and strife set off by organized Catholic efforts to obtain 
such aid would poison community relations for years to come, and Catho- 
lics themselves would be iosers in the long run. But this is not an abjuration 
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of the claim to support in principle, for this is basically a question of civil 
rights.” (“Public Funds for Parochial Schools? Yes!” Teachers College 
Record, October 1960) 


An Australian Catholic defends “pluralism” against the charge of 
“divisiveness.” 


“Many of the more articulate Australian Catholics have lately been pre- 
occupied with the role of Catholicism in a pluralist society; and liberal-sec- 
ularists should be interested to note that we have been more preoccupied 
with Catholic duties than with Catholic rights. The education issue sug- 
gests that we should begin once more to emphasize our rights; for a 
pluralist society is defined by the way in which it guarantees the rights of 
minorities as well as by the way in which it exacts their agreement to 
certain common values. . . . 

“Our opponents fail to realize not only the nature of our arguments but 
also certain relevant facts about the situation the arguments deal with. 
First, there is a failure to see how unusual the Australian position is. 
Australia is one of the very few countries which are pluralist in ethos and 
structure yet adamant in their refusal to recognize the rights of Church 
schools. If that fact were properly appreciated there would be an end to 
the attitude of self-righteousness which seems often to accompany the secu- 
larist position. There is nothing prima facie eccentric about claims that 
have been recognized in Scotland, Holland and England. On the contrary, 
the prima facie assumption is that there is a case for secularists to answer; 
but few of them make more than the most cursory gestures. . . . 

“Second, there is a failure to see that what is involved is a claim to the 
possession of certain rights, not to the holding of certain preferences. It is 
obvious that Catholic parents ‘prefer’ a certain kind of education for their 
children; but it is misleading and unfair to demand of them that they jus- 
tify their preference in the public forum. To make that demand is to enclose 
the word conscience in inverted commas. .. . 

“There is also a failure to question the assumption that education is a 
social service like any other. . . . The fact of compulsion by itself would 
indicate the fallacy in the ‘social service’ position: what other social serv- 
ices are we compelled by law to ‘take advantage of’? But our own experi- 
ence of education also shows that it is not a social service like any other; 
to treat it as such is to debase it. . . . 

“The usual secularist arguments can be reduced to two: that education is 
an instrument of state policy, so that any break through the pattern 
fixed by the state is a matter of privilege, not of right; and that all educa- 
tion by authorities other than the state is socially divisive. 

“It depends, of course, on what is meant by ‘divisiveness.’ If what is 
meant is the recognition and accidental promotion of difference, distinctive- 
ness, then we are standing up for a prime value of pluralism when we say 
that this is not necessarily a bad thing. Every club, every church, every 
ethnic association, every home promotes divisiveness in that sense; the 
freedom to do it is the mark of a pluralist society; the only way to avoid 
it is to boil all citizens down to one coagulated mass; the opposition to it 
is at the root of xenophobia and, particularly, of anti-Semitism. Not as a 
Catholic but as a man I would say that a failure to approve this kind of 
divisiveness is as anti-social a piece of insanity as we could possibly encoun- 
ter in our nightmares. 

“If what is meant is the promotion of misunderstanding, ignorance and 
enmity, then I should say that the present injustice to Catholics is more 
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divisive than the existence of Catholic schools. That it promotes bitterness 
among Catholics is inevitable; that an habituation to it promotes ignorance 
and a vague though deep-seated animosity among liberal-secularists is 
obvious from every press controversy. An end to it would not imperil, but 
would aid and enhance social cohesion. In all friendliness may I suggest 
that the apostles of social cohesiveness think about that... . 

“It seems to me that there is already sufficient uniformity in the fact 
that parents are compelled to have their children educated to a certain 
standard in schools subject to government inspection. A century and a half 
ago, that would have been regarded by most people as a very considerable 
degree of uniformity and a very daring use of state power to enforce it. 
There is something totalitarian about the desire to go further and to insist 
that all children should receive precisely the same education from the 
same educating authority. A monolithic educational system is the totali- 
tarian’s idea of an anteroom to paradise. But why should it impress a 
liberal-secularist? 

“Traditionally, liberals defended the rights of individuals and, hence, 
of minorities; now, at least in the matter of education, they defend the 
rights of the majority, which are already being amply met. . . . It seems 
to me fantastic that people who are genuinely opposed to totalitarianism 
should regard as normal a monolithic conception of education, and should 
financially penalize those of their own fellow-citizens who don’t share it. 

“Their attitude has a negative and a positive pole. The negative pole, 
which has such power to magnetize the emotions, is a sense that Catholi- 
cism is itself monolithic, and that an education in Catholic values is a 
training in an ethos hostile to democracy. It is the content, not the fact, 
of Catholic education that is seen as ‘divisive.’ ... But the fact that the 
Church is hierarchical and in a sense authoritarian does not mean that she 
does not train free men to live in freedom. . . . 

“The positive pole is the ambiguous attraction felt by our contempo- 
raries for state power and the uniformity which it can ensure. The charac- 
teristic myth of our age is the myth of the planned society, egalitarian, 
paternalistic, and above all comfortable; and a planned, state-directed 
education, ‘neutral’ as to ultimate values, is of course the key to its attain- 
ment. But you can have such an education only if you are prepared to 
ignore the rights of dissenting individuals; and you can do that only by 
holding to the pretense that the government education you offer is neutral 
as to ultimate values. . . . But a Catholic parent may well hold that . . . the 
closer state education gets to the norm of neutrality, the less suitable he 
considers it for his own children. . . . 

“Why should Christian consciences be bound by an agnostic opinion? 
Very few people in fact hold a neutralist view of education; and since it 
is parents who have the right to make such basic decisions on behalf of 
their children, it is for parents to choose what shall be the relation between 
the values taught in the home and those implied in the school. The school- 
ing of a child is only part of his education; and it is reasonable for a 
parent to demand that the education his child gets in school should be 
continuous with the education he gets in the home. A world picture is 
presented in the state schools, and it is not an objectionable one; but it is 
empty of certain significances, it lacks a certain dimension. 

“It seems to me that the very intensity of the secularist talk about 
‘divisiveness’ is a sign of this; it implies a recognition that education has 
an ideological import, and a determination to see that it shall be an ideo- 
logical import of a certain kind. So what begins as a point against the 
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Catholic claims ends by becoming a point in favor of them. Education inevi- 
tably involves a training in values: the question is, who is to decide what 
the values are to be?” (“Cultural Freedom and Church Schools,” Quad- 
rant, Spring 1960) 


THE PURPOSE OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


A professor of philosophy at Sydney University, Australia, argues that 
public funds may support only nondoctrinaire education. 


“Granted that there are—and that there is no reason why there should 
not be—different sections in society with different beliefs, liberal principles 
would appear to give each section the right to educate its children in its 
own way. But what if the way in which the parents wish to educate their 
children will deny to the children the freedom to develop their minds 
and to arrive at the truth? If parents exercise their right to choose an 
education in such a way that beliefs are planted irrationally but ineradi- 
cably in the children’s minds, then this freedom for the parents is in con- 
flict with a vital freedom for the children. This is all the more serious if 
the children receive the same indoctrination from the home and the church 
as from the school, and cannot play off one authority against another. .. . 

“If we could take this conflict of rights by itself I should favor the right 
of the children against that of the parents. But this problem cannot be 
considered in isolation. The right of the children to free mental growth, if 
it has to be defended against the parents, can be defended only by a 
state educational system, but the state cannot be trusted to defend this 
right in all respects. Even a democratic state can be an enemy of educa- 
tional freedom, and it is therefore risky to accept the principle that the 
state is to be the judge of the educational needs of all children, or to 
interpret the right of children to a good education as the right of the state 
to give all children the education it thinks good. 

“On the other hand, the case for religious schools is weakened by the 
fact that there is some doubt whether it is really the parents whose free- 
dom is at stake. We may suspect that Roman Catholic parents are under 
strong pressure from their church to send their children to Catholic schools. 
If so, the existence of such schools safeguards, not the right of parents to 
educate their children as they choose, but the right of a church to decide 
how the children of its members should be educated, and this claim has far 
less merit than a genuine parental claim would have. . . . 

“It is, therefore, with mixed feelings that one accepts the fact that sep- 
arate religious schools exist and that their continued existence is politically 
inevitable: if there were, as there is not, any practical issue whether their 
existence should be tolerated, I would concede, with some hesitation, that 
as things are they have on the whole a right to exist. 

“But as soon as this point is conceded we come to what is a practical 
political issue, whether the state should give any kind of financial support 
to religious schools. The main argument for such support is the appeal to 
equity, that it is not fair that Catholic parents in particular should both 
pay taxes to support the state schools and have to bear the full cost of 
maintaining their own schools. This is a strong argument; nevertheless I 
reject its conclusion. The state’s educational obligation is primarily to the 
children; its duty is to offer to all children the opportunity of a genuine 
education, and this means a liberal education, one that is not irrevocably 
slanted in favor of the nonrational inculcation of any set of doctrines. If 
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some parents choose not to allow their children to avail themselves of this 
opportunity then, provided that they give them instead an education that 
does not diverge too far from this and that is at least comparable in gen- 
eral quality, I concede with some reluctance and hesitation that on the 
whole the parents have the right to do this. But if they de so, it is their own 
lookout. It is not the state’s duty to subsidize indoctrination or to make 
church schools as it were a branch of the state’s educational provision. 

“Nor is it to the point to say that if the Catholic schools were suddenly 
closed and all their pupils sent to the state schools, the state schools would 
be unable to cope with them. If this happened, the state schools would 
be seriously embarrassed for some time, and the past practice of Catholic 
parents of not sending their children to the state schools would be the 
cause of this, but in principle the state schools are ready to accept all 
children and in time they would be expanded to give them all adequate 
teaching. Of course this would cost more, but we should be quite willing 
to meet this extra cost. Our willingness to meet the extra cost in these cir- 
cumstances does not mean that we should be equally willing to pay a 
similar sum to maintain schools whose very existence is based on a rejec- 
tion of the liberal principle in education. 

“If those who demand state aid for religious schools appeal to equity, 
they should be prepared to apply the principle equitably. The state can 
have no reason for supporting one nonrational doctrine rather than another. 
So anyone who is inclined to support this principle can test the genuine- 
ness of his adherence to it by asking whether he would support state aid 
to schools devoted to the nonrational inculcation of some doctrine that he 
dislikes, to the teaching of, say, Marxism or anti-Semitism so thoroughly 
and from such an early age that the pupils would be unlikely ever after 
to question these doctrines. 

“This case against state aid for religious schools rests, however, on one 
vital assumption, that the state schools genuinely adhere to the liberal and 
secular ideal. If their teaching were dominated by any purpose of irrational 
indoctrination—religious or racial or atheistic or nationalist or any other— 
they would be no better than the religious schools . . . [and] the case 
for state aid for other equally religious, equally dogmatic, schools would 
be unanswerable.” (“Dogmatism and Understanding,” Quadrant, Spring 
1960) 


Dr. Butts is William F. Russell Professor in the foundations of education 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. 


“The public policy issue before us may be stated as a threefold question: 
In the coming decades, should we as a free society use public tax money 
to strengthen the public schools in preference to private schools, or should 
we encourage private schools at the expense of public schools, or should 
we maintain approximately the present balance . . .?” 

Catholic schools enrolled about 5 per cent of the elementary and sec- 
ondary school total in 1900, and still only 6 or 7 per cent in 1940. “But 
during the past twenty years, the rise has been spectacular. While public 
school enrollments increased 36 per cent, nonpublic enrollments increased 
118 per cent. Today, about 14 per cent of all school children are in Catholic 
schools, perhaps as much as 16 per cent in all nonpublic schools. . . . 

“For one hundred years, the public school idea was on the march 
throughout America, but since 1930 or so it has been on the defensive. 
Piecemeal exceptions to the basic idea began to be made,” such as the 
provision of free textbooks, bus rides, and lunches to parochial school chil- 
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dren. “All we want, said the Catholic bishops in 1948, is cooperation 
between church and state in education. All we want, said Cardinal Spell- 
man in 1949, is public aid for auxiliary services, including health and 
welfare services. These services will benefit the child, they said, not aid 
the school; therefore, they are quite within the constitutional and legal 
limitations of the public school idea. 

“But since 1950 the character of the campaign has changed radically. 
The argument for benefits to the child and for the right of the parents to 
choose the school they desire has been extended to a full-blown theory 
of private rights in education. In 1955 the Catholic bishops spoke of the 
partnership of private and public schools, each having equal rights to pub- 
lic aid because they both perform a public service. Since that time we have 
heard more and more of the argument that the rights of parents in the 
education of their children are prior to the rights of the state. Similarly, 
the rights of the Church in education are presented as superior to those 
of the state. . . . We hear the argument that the only real purpose of 
taxation for education is merely to subsidize parents and thus aid them 
to get the kind of education they wish for their children. . . . 

“What this means is that the earlier demand for indirect aid for periph- 
eral welfare services in justice to children has become a demand for direct 
financial subsidy by government or for at least tax credit as a constitutional 
right of parents. The principle of liberty and of civil rights requires the 
state to subsidize parents by full government support for the education of 
their children, and if the state refuses such aid, it will be infringing their 
rights of freedom of conscience under the First Amendment. . . . It will 
also be discriminating against parents who exercise freedom of conscience 
by denying them equal protection of the laws under the Fourteenth 
Amendment.” 

We see this same principle being applied in the South. “Just as parents 
who want their children to go to religious schools should have their fair 
share of state aid, so parents who want their children to go to all-white 
schools should have their share of state aid... . 

“If you accept the principle that the state should subsidize parents 
rather than maintain a common public school system, why not call on the 
principle to justify parents’ choices on economic, political, social status, or 
intellectual grounds as well as on religious or racial grounds?” 

A proper course between voluntarism, or privatism, on the one hand, 
and totalitarianism, or state monopoly of education, on the other, must be 
based on the right and the obligation of a free people, through its free gov- 
ernment, to establish and maintain public schools devoted to the promotion 
of freedom. “The people of a free state cannot rightfully create a monopoly 
for public education by interfering with or destroying private schools, nor 
can they rightfully create a monopoly for private schools by undermining 
or destroying their public schools.” 

A system of free public education “is the chief means by which a free 
society continually regenerates itself. Public education is therefore an 
integral responsibility of a free and republican form of government. It is 
a kind of fourth branch of government, as essential to freedom as are 
responsible executives, elected legislatures, and independent courts. In this 
sense, the rights of the free people in public education are prior to the 
rights of individual churches or of individual parents in private education. 
This is the individual’s guarantee that he will have any educational rights 
to exercise at all.” (“Public Funds for Parochial Schools? No!” Teachers 
College Record, October 1960) 
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MAN’S RELATIONS TO MAN 


PRINCIPLES OF HOUSING DESEGREGATION 


An economist and professor of social welfare at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, distills the findings of a nationwide study of racial resi- 
dential segregation as well as related research and draws some guidelines 
to better race relations in housing. More than forty social scientists worked 
on the study, which was prepared for the Commission on Race and Housing 
and financed by the Fund for the Republic. (See Current, May 1960, page 
48, and October 1960, page 32.) 


“1, Action aiming to reduce discrimination is more promising if focused 
directly on controlling discriminatory conduct, rather than attempting to 
change attitudes of prejudice. . . . 

“2. The most effective means of changing behavior as well as attitudes 
is through introducing a change in the situation in which decisions are 
made and attitudes formed. A change in the basis of expectations concern- 
ing the outcome of a racial situation (e.g., in an interracial neighborhood, 
the emergence of dynamic leadership or the inauguration of an urban- 
renewal program) will have more effect on behavior than any amount of 
exhortation or dissemination of information. . . . 

“Another highly important type of situational change is the creation of 
counterpressures against the social forces which impel people to dis- 
criminatory action. In situations that are full of pressures to discriminate 
(within the real estate business, for example, or in an all-white suburban 
neighborhood) even the most tolerant individuals can scarcely follow 
their inclinations unless supported by counterpressures. It is unrealistic 
to treat discriminatory behavior as ignorant or irrational, requiring only a 
proper assessment of the facts for its correction. In many circumstances, 
discriminatory conduct may be entirely rational—certainly it is often the 
course of least resistance for an individual. 

“3. A social process can be changed by influencing the actions of those 
who make the critical decisions which the process calls for. In respect to 
housing segregation, this means affecting the decisions of those who im- 
mediately control access to housing—the builders, mortgage lenders, real , 
estate brokers, and agencies of government. 

“4, Law can be an effective counterforce against pressures for segrega- 
tion, especially when efficiently administered and supported by articulate 
citizen groups. An important function of laws for racial equality is not 
merely to compel or prohibit, but to give freedom of action to persons who 
would prefer not to discriminate. . . . 

“By changing the situation, law can influence the factors that shape 
attitudes and hence, indirectly, the attitudes themselves. 

“5. To influence private and public decision-makers, as well as legisla- 
tion, effective organization and mobilization of power by citizens concerned 
with the problem are indispensable. 

“6. The majority of people, according to the evidence of attitude sur- 
veys, do not have firmly fixed opinions on racial equality. Hence, they may 
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be influenced in their behavior and attitudes by those more concerned 
with the character of race relations, on one side or the other. This finding 
further underlines the critical importance of organization and leadership. 

“7. Association between members of majority and minority groups in 
the neighborhood or housing project leads such individuals to have better 
opinions of each other if contacts are on an equal-status basis, and if the 
participants are of similar social-class background. . . . 

“8. Competition among racial groups (e.g., for dominance of housing 
areas) tends to increase racial hostility. 

“9. The most effective means of promoting interracial understanding 
and acceptance is by creating situations wherein members of different 
racial groups work together in solving common problems. 

“10. Efforts to achieve racial equality of access to housing will en- 
counter less resistance and have greater chance of success if they are not 
confused with proposals to eliminate socioeconomic group segregation. 
Some advocates of racial desegregation seem to think it desirable to mingle 
people not only of different race but of differing economic and cultural 
levels in the same neighborhood, but this is an unfortunate confusion. It 
is one thing to ask people of the white middle class to share their neighbor- 
hoods with nonwhites of similar income, educational level, and social out- 
look. It is quite a different thing to ask them to associate as neighbors with 
people of lower income, education, and cultural standards. Socioeconomic 
segregation is in no way inconsistent with racial integration. Indeed, one 
of the benefits anticipated from reducing racial discrimination is an en- 
hanced freedom of the minority groups to rise in the class structure of 
American society.” (Residence and Race) 


DESEGREGATION IN SOUTHERN COLLEGES 


A survey by a monthly publication of the Southern Education Reporting 
Service finds that more than half the public colleges in the South are 
desegregated. 


“Many a young Southerner who has attended segregated schools all his 
life is apt to find himself in a desegregated classroom when he goes to col- 
lege. ... More than half the South’s public colleges have desegregated. By 
contrast, just over one fourth of the region’s biracial school districts have 
desegregated. 

“Of 199 predominantly white public colleges, 116 are desegregated in 
practice or principle. Of 38 predominantly Negro colleges, 14 are desegre- 
gated. This makes 130 desegregated tax-supported colleges in a total of 237. 

“No exact figures are available on the extent of desegregation in private 
colleges. Practices vary widely in private colleges, and some of these insti- 
tutions are reluctant to disclose their racial policies. Some private colleges 
have started desegregation in the face of state laws, still on the books, which 
require segregation. Sometimes private colleges feel that the less said about 
their desegregation plans, the better desegregation’s chances.” 

Summing up, desegregation is substantial, if not complete, in seven 
states—Arkansas, Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Oklahoma, and 
West Virginia—plus the District of Columbia. There is limited or partial 
desegregation in Florida, Louisiana, North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and 
Virginia. All public colleges—and virtually all private colleges—are segre- 
gated in the four Deep South states of Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and 
South Carolina. (Southern School News, November 1960) 
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THE YOUNGER GENERATIONS 
AS A REVOLUTIONARY FORCE 


The president of Yale University comments on the global nature of 
youth’s restiveness. 


Of all today’s revolutionary forces, “the restiveness of youth, which 
seems the most familiar, is perhaps the least well understood. This restive- 
ness manifests itself on the surface in forms ranging all the way from jazz 
festival riots in the United States and England to the overthrow of govern- 
ments in Turkey, South Korea and Japan. It impels nations now one way, 

,now the other. In Turkey and South Korea it appears to have been directed 
toward and resulted in more democratic regimes. In Japan, though some 
of it was similarly directed, it is still too soon to judge results, In Cuba 
it appears to be moving in the opposite direction. In all of these countries 
it has proved to be a force to contend with, as it is in one form or another 
in every country, including our own. 

“There is more to this force than the normal friction between the genera- 
tions. There is something in the minds of young people today which they 
themselves have not been able to make wholly articulate and not all the 
behavioral sciences have succeeded in bringing out fully into the light. 
Exactly what that is lies beyond my scope and perhaps my competence to 
explain. Suffice it to recognize it as a subject of profound significance to our 
diplomacy and to offer three thoughts which may shed ne light upon it. 

“The first thought is that youth is far more disillusioned with war than 
most of its elders—who think that they too are disillusioned with it—realize. 
With this disillusionment goes a disbelief in the old concepts of patriotism 
and codes of chivalry that used to find their ultimate fulfillment and sanc- 
tion in war. Yet patriotism is not dead and youth still feels the primal urge 
to fight. The Great Deterrent wrings the last drop of glamour, even of honor, 
out of war, but does not stop our young men from fighting in Korea; or 
serving the armed forces of their country with courage and devotion; or, 
at high school age, fighting one another in gangs for the sole purpose of 
proving their courage to themselves; or, as college students, withdrawing 
into the symbolic rebellion of the beatnik, or actively contesting or rioting 
against any and all semblances of authority. Where there is plenty of free- 
dom and the living is good, they riot at jazz festivals. Where there is not 
plenty of freedom and the living is precarious, they riot to overthrow the 
government. One thing that gives continuity to these actions is their 
thoughts about war. In Japan, for example, when non-Communist students 
were asked what they were thinking about when they joined in the Tokyo 
riots, they are said to have replied, “The day the sky tured red and our 
house burned down.’ I am sure that in the American and English riots 
touched off by jazz rather than by treaties of alliance the same feelings and 
thoughts about war (though we might have to probe more deeply to dis- 
cover them)—the same skepticism, mistrust and unbelief concerning every- 
thing and everyone connected with war—were present in the minds of the 
rioters as were present in the minds of those in Tokyo. 


John Chamberlain 


“A second thought about the restiveness of the younger generation re- 
lates particularly to the underdeveloped and emergent nations. In these 
it is only the younger generation that has received any education in our 
sense of the word. Because of previous conditions the educational oppor- 
tunity has passed the older generation by. As this opportunity now brings 
knowledge of the world flooding into these countries, that knowledge will 
fill only one set of receptacles. This means that, to the degree that political 
stability depends upon the balancing weight of age and experience, there 
will be less and less political stability. 

“Even in countries like our own, mastery of the scientific and industrial 
revolutions—if they are ever to be mastered—is going to the rising genera- 
tion; and the pace of those revolutions is handing the future to that genera- 
tion more rapidly and more completely than most of us realize. This brings 
me to my third thought about its restiveness. This restiveness is not to be 
understood purely by its more obvious symptoms. Underlying it is a more 
accurate knowledge of the physical world and a potentially more intelligent 
disposition of its human affairs than any which have preceded them. Knowl- 
edge turns into power. The forms that power will take will depend upon 
the way in which the United States, the free nations and the emergent 
nations respond to the educational challenge that confronts them all.” 
(“Wormwood and Gall,” Foreign Affairs, October 1960) 


REBELS ON THE RIGHT 


A Wall Street Journal contributor reports the growth of a new indi- 
vidualistic radicalism on the nation’s college campuses. 


“The truth would seem to be that the young college generations of 
America may be at the beginning of another big swing, this time away from 
the state-welfarist political ideas that have dominated campus arguments 
since F.D.R. first tilted his cigaret holder at a rakish angle and said, ‘My 
friends.’. .. The ‘new’ radicalism—a radicalism which looks with favor on 
more freedom and responsibility for individuals and more power over taxes 
and spending for local political units—is already on the attack in the college 
communities. ... 

“Much of the stir on the campuses is due to a mushrooming national 
organization called the Intercollegiate Society of Individualists. ... The 
1.S.1., which is considering changing its name to get the word ‘conservative’ 
into its running title, is educational in its aims, and does not itself take part 
in political campaigning. But the students who have been affected by its 
principles have translated them into political action. Last winter, when the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 was being attacked by university 
presidents because it required a loyalty oath from students availing them- 
selves of government tuition subsidies, undergraduates responded by form- 
ing a National Student Committee for the Loyalty Oath. . .. 

“Talking to the young right-wingers at one of their functions is an il- 
luminating experience. Their responses to recent history are quite uncom- 
plicated. They don’t relish looking forward to a life in which their pay- 
checks are destined to be hacked into by growing charges for a ‘social 
security’ which they are sure will be paid in monstrously inflated coin some 
forty-five years later. They don’t want to become ‘veterans of future wars,’ 
and they are sure the best way of staying out of the American Legions of the 
future is to keep Soviet Russia in its place right now.” (Wall Street Journal, 
Nov. 3, 1960) 
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LAND TO LIVE IN 


STRANGULATION OF THE SUBURBS 


The American suburb, once an escape from urban congestion, is itself becom- 
ing urbanized. A former soil conservationist sees a clear choice between 
forethought and disaster. Dr. Higbee is professor of geography and agricul- 
tural economics at the University of Delaware. 


“Metropolitan America is in a squeeze. The space it uses for living and 
to make a living has become cluttered to the point of frustration. Efforts to 
relieve congestion are feeble by comparison with forces that make it worse. 
Urban decay, suburban sprawl, rising taxes, clogged highways, distressed 
railroads, poor public schools, higher prices to food consumers, lower 
prices to food producers, disappearing recreational space—these and other 
penalties of living in our time are not isolated ills. . . . 

“We have ripped our natural living space to shreds and replaced it 
with a tawdry, disorganized maze that is neither pleasant to look at nor 
economical to use. To conduct our lives and operate our businesses in 
the congestion we have created in the city, in the suburb, and on the high- 
way afflicts us all with such debt and difficulty that a dangerous social 
reaction has set in. Discouragement with public affairs has reached the 
point where it is now fashionable for those with private means to ‘go it 
alone.’ 

“The better-paid urbanite deserts the city for the suburb. The suburban 
commuter abandons public transportation. The affluent hunter buys his 
own preserve or joins a private sports club. The parent who is able to 
sends his child to a private school. The farmer on the edge of the city sells 
his farm to the real-estate developer and retires. Obviously those who pull 
out have the wealth or credit to save themselves. A rising burden of taxa- 
tion without compensating amenities drives them to their private decisions, 
but it is rougher than ever on the majority who must rely upon public 
services that no longer serve satisfactorily. Unless the American metropo- 
lis is ready to take drastic steps, the ability of the landscape to function as a 
suitable habitat for human beings will be dangerously impaired forever. . . . 
A solution is not impossible but it would require such a drastic reversal of 
past practice that it seems highly improbable except in the most enlightened 
local communities. . . . 

“Between 1950 and 1959 the nation’s population grew by twenty-four 
millions. Of this increase, sixteen million were in the 168 standard metro- 
politan areas which contain the largest cities and their environs. Villages 
and rural areas play but a minimum role in today’s population explosion. 
In fact the rural population has declined 14 per cent in the past decade. 
Not only is human multiplication typical of metropolitan counties and 
townships, but most new residences are going up in their suburban districts 
rather than in their central cities. 

“In the same 1950-1959 period during which central cities gained 1.5 
per cent in population, the suburbs spurted ahead by 44.0 per cent.” But 
suburban growth “consumes more land per capita than city growth. 
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Consequently at the very time we are multiplying most rapidly, we have 
hit upon the most space-clogging form of community growth... . 

“As farm shrinkage continues on the peripheries of major cities, little 
open land will eventually remain between the suburban outposts of abut- 
ting metropolitan areas. Unless precautions are taken, whole regions such 
as that between Boston and Washington are destined to become built-up 
complexes of fused cities and suburbs without protective ‘expansion joints’ 
of undeveloped open space between them, particularly along the main 
arteries of contact. Environmental patterns are being frozen by misplaced 
buildings and streets at the very time the accent should be on flexibility. 
Construction itself is vital to any growing community, but it should be 
located on the land in a way that does not jam the routes of communica- 
tion or fill up areas of recreational value. At present there is no truly 
rational control over the organization of metropolitan space, because it is 
assumed that all land is suitable for construction of some sort. Zoning 
limits the type of building but seldom does it prohibit building entirely, and 
; therein lies the prospect of ultimate congestion. . . . : 
Suburbia gets “Suburbia holds forth the promise of much, but delivers only a fraction - 
no second chance of its potential because of its haphazard, uncoordinated growth. The 
consequences of free-for-all development can be shrugged off for a while, 
but by the time great areas of space have been committed the community 
is bogged down in debts and costly mistakes that have to be corrected at 
even greater expense. Yet open country, which entices the settlers, re- 
treats farther toward the horizon with each new subdivision. Since the 
pattern of suburban growth is horizontal, dispersed, and eccentric to the 
city, which is the economic center of gravity in any metropolitan area, 
subdivision land will never have the intrinsic worth that city land pos- 
sesses. Costly renewal programs by private investors such as are justified 
in the hearts of cities will seldom be warranted in suburbs because it would 
be cheaper to by-pass them entirely and start over on fresh ground. 
Future renewal of suburban slums will be chiefly at public expense, if 
they are renewed at all. Ultimately as houses wear out, most suburban | 
land will have little trade-in value, principally because its original cost 
is rather artificially inflated by liberal credit and it lacks intrinsic locational 
advantages. ... 

“Never has any people had to contend with such a complex space 
problem as this, and there seems to be precious little awareness of its 
gravity or inclination to forestall it. Once environmental rigor mortis has 
set in, the expenses for demolition and renewal that eventually will be | 
necessary to recapture spatial flexibility will wreck the budgets of states = 
and municipalities, as we now know them. . . . Some day only wholesale me: 
demolition by the Federal Government will do the job. .. . 

Density “As time goes on, suburbia in the major metropolitan areas will run out 
must rise of open space that is within reasonable commuting distance to the central 

cities. When that happens, apartment buildings will come into vogue | 
while individual house lots that seem large today will be further sub- 
divided in many places so that more homes can be built on them. Standards 
as to space eventually will change in suburbia to accommodate more a 
people just as they change in cities when populations increase. As suburbia 
now is pushing farms and estates off the landscape, it, in its own turn, nd 
will be compressed into a more compact shape by population pressures of ‘ 
the future. Since most people must circulate daily to make a living, the % 
city-type apartment building will be built where transportation facilities ; , 
are best—within easy reach of commuter trains or close to the cloverleaves 
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of expressway interchanges. Already new apartment buildings have be- 
come conspicuous in such locations in the tight, built-up suburban rings 
that lie just outside the largest cities... . 

“With the coming development of apartment-house suburbs, popula- 
tion densities in these areas may reach the point where public transporta- 
tion will again become feasible. That, of course, will be a major gain for 
suburbia. 

“A consequence not so pleasant to contemplate will be the development 
of slums. They will come as they do in cities when dwellings age and 
deteriorate in the less desirable neighborhoods. When this slippage begins, 
the preferred occupants gradually will move out while others, who cannot 
afford to be choosy, will move in, especially if they are permitted to pack 
the living quarters with more people to help pay the rent. A suburb which 
does not plan the use of its land from the beginning to preserve and 
enhance the qualities of site by all possible devices, such as those used 
in the Levittowns and other superior developments, will likely go down- 
hill with time rather than hold its own. Parks, playgrounds, adequate 
streets, highways, schools, shopping facilities, and protection from blight 
by anything that detracts from residential charm are all essential premiums 
that must be paid for sound insurance against slums. The community 
which neglects this kind of life and health protection will ultimately suffer 
the severe tax pains that come with an attack of slum virus. . . . 

“Since open Jand on the surburban fringe is private property, owners 
cannot let it stand idle or in agriculture forever. The open spaces available 
one year are gone the next. Meanwhile the chance to acquire real parks and 
public recreational space is lost. Some cities have found that suburbanites 
come into town to visit parks because they have none of their own. . . . 

“When one stops to think of it, the modern commuters’ suburb is an 
extraordinary phenomenon. It gives more people more space at a time 
when population growth is more rapid than at any other time in history, 
but to gain this advantage the breadwinner must travel tedious and expen- 
sive distances to his job every day. The most unbelievable part of the 
suburban story is that it is really possible at all. For a family to have a 
fifth of an acre to itself in Levittown or five acres in Greenwich at a time 
of accelerated industrialization and human proliferation is almost a con- 
tradiction to the logic of geometry. 

“If one judges this situation realistically, it is apparent that the era of 
the commuter suburb’s explosive growth will be rather brief—in terms 
of human time and social institutions, comparable to the flash of a meteor 
against the long darkness of a winter night. We are already witnessing the 
suburb’s heyday; and those of us who have found a niche in its promised 
land of split-levels and curvilinear streets should consider ourselves privi- 
leged not only in terms of present alternatives but in terms of the lesser 
opportunity there will be for later generations to enjoy the same escape. 
When the day comes that the time spent commuting cancels out the value 
of making the trip, then the spread of suburbia will stop and a return to 
vertical city living will be necessary to accommodate the growing hordes 
of humanity. . . . 

“In Nassau County [New York] new permits for apartment units now 
exceed new permits for single-family residences, and in some places the 
old residents are alarmed. The apartments do not offer sufficient tax base — 
per family to carry their proportionate share of school and road costs. That 
throws the burden of population inflation upon the established single- 
family homes or stimulates pressure for industry to come in to help carry 
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the load. Since the industrial-park type of industry also requires land, a 
suburb that is already short of space has lost its chance for that brand. 
What it gets is not always desirable either in appearance or from the 
standpoint of polluted air and water—but people who need tax relief 
cannot be choosers. . . . 

“Every taxpayer in practically every metropolitan area in the United 
States is in debt for bond issues floated to pay the frightful costs of destroy- 
ing newly developed communities in order to build even newer highways. 
Yet not one of these metropolitan areas is ignorant of the impact that 
expanding populations make upon suburban growth. Despite the obvious 
sprawl of humanity over the countryside and every indication that more is 
to come, very few communities or states take precautions to buy land for 
future public purposes while it is still undeveloped and, relatively cheap. 
It was clear to the State of New York in 1953 that all of Nassau County 
lay in the path of a tremendous surge to the suburbs, yet it did not prepare 
even then for the expected growth by buying raw land it knew it would 
have to have soon for new highways. .. . 

“Back in 1953 David Connor and his family moved to Green Knolls, a 
new development of split-level homes at Plainview on Long Island. In 
1959 the Connors, among 350 other householders, were informed by the 
State of New York that their dwellings had been condemned to make way 
for the new Wantagh-Oyster Bay Expressway. . . . Just before the days 
of Green Knolls, the taking of land by the state for future use in that area 
might have cost between $2000 and $4000 per acre. Two decades ago 
it could have been acquired for as little as $200 to $300 per acre. Once it 
had been covered with split-levels, the condemnation charges had risen 
to perhaps $50,000 per acre—and it takes sixty acres per mile to build a 
modern expressway. To cut a ten-mile swath through settled communities, 
in order to make roads leading to other newer communities beyond, can 
cost as much as $30,000,000, whereas, if the land were bought two de- 
cades in advance of growth, the cost might be a comparatively trivial 
$15,000 to $20,000. Often landowners on the peripheries of growth will 
grant highway easements without any charge at all just to attract mass 
pressure in their direction and thereby hasten the rise in market value of 
their other holdings. This is the magnitude of penalties laid upon the 
ordinary taxpayer by politicians and highway departments which refuse 
to engage in preventive engineering. Then people wonder why popula- 
tion growth and development inevitably result in a rising tax rate. . . . 

“Open land is limited. When it is gone, it is gone forever. The govern- 
ment, which since colonial times has been a dispenser of lands, must now 
become a purchaser. But there is little likelihood that any governmental 
unit from the local to the Federal level will acquire the necessary space 
without being prodded to action by the electorate. A major reason is that 
men in office today see little reason to spend money for assets that ob- 
viously will not be essential during their own brief tenure. As they often 
see it, the expedient thing to do for their own political enhancement is to 
spend on projects of the moment rather than to accumulate reserves that 
would only make it easier for some future successor in office. . . . 

“Considering the lack of foresight which many communities have shown 
in failing to purchase parks or other recreation grounds as urbanization 
spreads, it is fortunate that in some places there have been individuals who 
have acquired rural property and made a private green belt of estates 
which preserve the natural countryside from the common types of desecra- 
tion which have despoiled so much where commercialization is the primary 
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interest of landowners. To appreciate the esthetic value of the estate farm 
to a community, one need only to take a Sunday drive... . 

“It is a commentary upon our times that only with wealth earned in 
cities are some people able to preserve green farm land where otherwise 
urbanization would cast its total blight. The working farmer is already 
priced out of the market on the city’s edge except when he establishes a 
‘factory type’ enterprise that requires little land. Now the leveling nature 
of modem taxation has made it more difficult even for the wealthy to 
maintain estate farms that since colonial times have been among the 
delights of the American landscape. Wherever these properties still exist 
they represent the last reservoir of clean open space in the paths of future 
urbanization. If they, too, are chewed up before local communities have 
devised some way to control space in a rational way, then there will be 
obliterated forever from the environment of metropolitan counties a cul- 
tural heritage that once enriched the lives of everyone, whether they 
were owners or merely passers-by. This is a kind of economic vandalism 
which impoverishes the habitat and lowers the public standard of living 
of every citizen. ... 

“Any landscape which is brought into metropolitan development through 
suburbanization must plan for all human needs by an allocation of space 
for their purposes. ... Attention to the bare subsistence details of housing 
and shopping are not enough. No community could get along without 
water, yet how many suburban communities have set aside space for 
reservoirs that will assure an adequate water supply when present popula-- 
tions have quadrupled? Where would they expect to find the space for 
reservoirs when the time comes when there will be four times as many 
houses, shopping centers, factories, schools, streets, and service stations 
scattered around? ... 

“If communities want to plan their growth and dictate the way space 
should be used when it passes from farm to city, then they will have to do 
more than pass ordinances. They will have to gain control of the land. To 
get control they will have to buy it just as any individual would. Cities do 
not normally engage heavily in the real-estate business but they will have 
to if the pattern of their future growth is to be rational. Planning without 
control is idle dreaming. There are several ways by which a community 
could purchase control. It could buy land on the open market when it is in 
farms and hold it until it is ripe for development. It could then sell its 
holdings with restrictions in the deeds so that developers would have to 
build whatever the community would have planned for that particular 
space. This approach would be impossible for most cities or counties. 
They are already in debt for current needs and could scarcely find funds 
to invest in properties they could not use or sell for twenty years. 

“William H. Whyte, Jr., one of the authors of The Exploding Metropolis, 
has proposed that communities purchase ‘development easements’ from 
farmers on the urban fringe. By the sale of such easements farmers would 
surrender the right to use their land for anything but agriculture. . . . The 
‘development easement’ idea is a good one and a farmer who would sell 
such rights need not necessarily be a financial dim-wit. Either he could 
charge a high price for parting with the speculative value of his land or 
he could afford practically to give away development rights if he were to 
reserve an option to repurchase them for a nominal fee at any future time 
the community should decide that his farm space were needed for urban 
development. By these devices a community could be protected against 
premature and disorganized expansion. It would gain control of its own 
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future growth pattern because it could specify the uses to which the land 
might be put when it eventually released the rights which it had held in 
trust. The farmer would not be chased away until his land was urgently 
needed and meanwhile he would enjoy low taxes. . . . Obviously the time 
for a community to buy development rights is not when the land is almost 
ripe for urbanization but when that day is twenty, fifty, or a hundred 
years away. The more remote the prospect, the easier and cheaper it 
should be to acquire them. 
“There are other ways to skin the cat. A community could establish 
a revolving fund with which it would purchase farms on the urban fringe. 
Once they were in legal possession, then restrictions could be written into 
deeds that any change of use would have to conform to the development 
plans of the community. With these restrictions recorded the land could 
then be resold immediately into private hands for farming or speculation.... 
“There comes a point at which space for new roads in a growing com- 
munity must be rationed. Otherwise, at the very moment when more room 
for circulation becomes necessary, less will be available. Unless states 
wish to face the prospect of spending more and more for less and less they 
cannot ignore the fact that it takes a bigger appropriation to run a bull- 
dozer down Main Street, clipping off stere fronts, than it does to cross a 
pasture. Even aside from this budgetary consideration, communities have 
need of space for other things besides streets and roads unless it is desired 
to convert them into black-top deserts. If highway engineers are permitted 
to carve up rural space between metropolitan centers as though it were 
inexhaustible and to blast their ways through cities simply because they 
have the technical showmanship and the funds to do so, then we must not 
be surprised if the result is a sick landscape and a sick taxpayer. 
“It is impossible for highway supply ever to get ahead of demand if 
our engineers continue to recommend and build the kinds of uncontrolled- 
access roads which they know are a waste of money’ and space—because 
they are obsolete before they are finished.” The crucial functional difference 
between streets and highways must be clarified “to make more efficient use 
not only of highway funds but of the dwindling amount of space that 
remains in metropolitan areas. 
“The time is coming when it will not be possible to find new rights-of- 
way through the ever-widening suburban fringe up to the city line. Even 
now it is hard to find one that does not require the demolition of many 
buildings. This situation can only become more difficult and expensive as 
time goes on. Therefore it is important at this moment to take the widest 
possible rights-of-way and to protect them from every form of lateral 
cluttering. The rewards would be twofold. Pavements could be widened 
in the future without demolition and traffic could proceed along such roads 
at top speeds. ... 
“Some major traffic routes will have to share their rights-of-way with 
rapid transit trains so that the same space can be made to carry greater 
volumes. Present planning should be done with these eventualities in mind. 
They are certain to come with population increase; if they are planned for 
in advance they will be more functional in design and infinitely easier 
for the taxpayer to support... . 
“A single railroad track, used for trains that stop briefly every half to 
three-quarters of a mile, is worth twenty-five lanes of ordinary street. A 
single railroad track, used for trains that stop briefly every one to three 
miles, is worth twenty-three lanes of turnpike or elevated express highway. 
... It would be amusing to contemplate, if the situation were not so tragic, 
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why it is that cities are literally performing hari-kari by ripping open their 
bowels with elevated highways at fabulous cost while railroads, which 
already have rights-of-way into the hearts of cities, are going out of the 
passenger business. This has not happened by chance. 

“In 1925 there was a flow of 161,000 persons from New Jersey across 
the Hudson into New York City every weekday morning between 7:00 
and 10:00 a.m. In that year 96 per cent of the traffic came by train and 
ferry, for there were no vehicular tunnels or bridges linking the shores in 
those days. By the Year of Progress, 1955, the average morning traffic 
between New Jersey and Manhattan had declined by 10,000 persons al- 
though by that time there were two vehicular tunnels and a bridge across 
the Hudson. During all these years, while public authorities might have 
tried to connect New Jersey commuter trains with the New York City sub- 
way via a railroad tunnel, they have concentrated instead on the spectacular 
vehicular facilities: Holland and Lincoln tunnels and the George Wash- 
ington Bridge. Now they are in the midst of spending $183,000,000 to 
double-deck the George Washington Bridge and extend its approaches in 
Manhattan and New Jersey. At present these tunnels and bridge have a 
total of eighteen traffic lanes, yet their capacity to transport people is not 
equal to two railroad tracks. 

“If, now, commuter traffic from New Jersey into Manhattan is 10,000 
a day less than it was thirty-five years ago, there must be something wrong 
with the way money has been spent to build facilities. Between 1925 and 
1955 railroad and ferry commuting declined from 96 per cent of the total 
to 50 per cent, while travel by private cars increased from 4 to 18 per cent. 
Buses, which offered no service at all in 1925, carried 32 per cent of the 
load in 1955. Obviously government-sponsored vehicular tunnels and 
bridges have knocked the tax-paying rail system in the head. Yet, despite 
all the spending on highway facilities, the drop of 10,000 in the average 
number of daily commuters in a third of a century indicates that traffic 
snarls have actually discouraged circulation. If America’s greatest metropo- 
lis is losing commuters from just across its own waterfront, it had better 
review its policy toward railroads and subways before it is further cut off 
from the outside world by its own strangling web of elevated highways 
and vehicular bridges and tunnels. . . . 

“It is unfortunate that the public ever let itself be maneuvered into the 
position of using taxes to destroy a tax-paying utility that was doing a 
better job than the more costly and less functional facilities that have re- 
placed it....If the railroads are allowed to slip out of the passenger 
business, it will be only for an interlude until the highway situation in 
metropolitan areas gets to be too much even for the docile American tax- 
payer to support. When it does, the railroads will be invited back with all 
the concessions they have asked for; but, by then, the cost to the public 
of resuscitating a defunct operation will be far greater than if a little 
oxygen had been given to the gasping giant when it still had strength of 
its own.” (The Squeeze) 


THE LOS ANGELES STORY 


The aerial photographs of Los Angeles on the following pages, taken by 
California artist William Garnett, appeared in ‘This Is the American Earth,” 
edited by Ansel Adams and Nancy Newhall and published by the Sierra Club, 
a conservationist organization. 
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Fred J. Cook 


DEALING WITH CRIME 


UNENFORCED GAMBLING LAWS 


A New York City crime reporter, in a special issue of The Nation, exposes 
organized crime’s largest and most strategic business, illegal gambling, and 
decries the lack of an organized federal attack on it. 


The modern triangle of the professional gambler, the sucker victim, and 
the grafting cop is part of the face of America from coast to coast. 

The Massachusetts Crime Commission, leaning over backwards to be 
conservative, estimated the gross income of illegal gambling in the state 
in 1954 at $2 billion—nearly $2 for every $1 spent on food, nearly $2 for 
every $5 spent in every kind of retail establishment. Profits in the various 
forms of gambling range from 5 to 50 per cent of the take. While gambling 
historically flourishes in the bigger cities, the New York State Commission 
of Investigation called it almost impossible to find a town of 10,000 with- 
out its bookmaking operation. Illegal gambling throughout the nation sup- 
ports perhaps 50,000 master bookies and some 400,000 small fry, on a total 
turnover somewhere between $10 billion, according to U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral William G. Rogers, and $47 billion a year, according to Milton R. 
Wessel, who headed the Attorney General's short-lived Special Group on 
Organized Crime. Wessel estimated that the underworld keeps about $9 
billion—of which fully half is earmarked for protection money paid to police 
and politicians. 

The Massachusetts Crime Commission, recognizing that there could be 
only one way for such a vast business to operate undisturbed in open 
defiance of the law, stated it in these explicit terms: 

“ “It seems to have been a universal finding by crime survey commissions 
that organized illegal gambling could not exist within a community with- 
out the knowledge and the protection of the local police. For all practical 
purposes that is a fair statement. ... The existence of an illegal gambling 
operation is as apparent as any other type of retail business. The place to 
which customers come, such as a horse room, the location of a card or dice 
game or of pinball machines, is more than apparent; it is obvious. The idea 
that games float to hide from police is more fiction than fact. Gaming 
operators have told the commission that they move to avoid complaint, not 
arrest. ... 

“*Protection is a state that occurs as frequently by the demand of the 
police as by the offer of the racketeer. ... The universal complaint among 
gaming operators is that the demands have been becoming increasingly 
exorbitant. Some have told the commission that the price of protection has 
reached the stage where illegal gambling is police business instead of bookie 
business.’ ” 

Witness after witness before state and federal investigating groups and 
in courts has told the story of police corruption, of policemen often working 
openly for gambling syndicates, of politicians whose influence and votes 
are sold and resold to organized crime. “The illicit partnership of the law 
and the lawless, which makes of the public a helpless victim, has been 
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exposed from Massachusetts to Florida, from Florida to California, and at 
innumerable way stations between... . Bribery and corruption have be- 
come one of America’s greatest industries. . . . The partnership of the un- 
derworld and the overworld is based on the only coin that today in 
America has meaning—money; and the tie that binds is politics. ...The 
underworld’s gambling billions wield such influence, foster such corrup- 
tion, on both the police and political levels, that law enforcement in many 
vital areas in America today is beyond help.” 

When the exposure by Senator Kefauver’s committee and the shock 
wave of public sentiment it created could not even slow down the stagger- 
ing growth of illegal gambling; when racketeers denounced on television 
and in page-one headlines “have continued to run their rackets unhampered 
by the law, so brazen in their purchased immunity that they do not even 
move their headquarters across the street . . . the dominance of the under- 
world becomes an established fact that is no longer arguable. 

“What can be done about it? Obviously, only an intensely angry and 
aroused public opinion can bring the first twinge of conscience to the 
proprietors of a political system, largely financed by corruption, that has 
lost all contact with ethics. But if the public is to be aroused, it must also 
be made aware of its own share of responsibility for the scandal of our times. 
The $2 bettor who patronizes a bookie is not playing a game of innocent 
tiddlywinks; he is helping to finance the corruption that makes narcotics 
peddling and murder possible and that turns policemen, all moral scruples 
lost, into active burglars [as in the recent Chicago scandal]. If America 
can be made sufficiently aware, if it can be sufficiently aroused, the remedy 
is, if not easy, at least not impossible. 

“It is obvious that, large-scale as the corruption is on the local level, the 
derelictions of the law that matter most are the federal. Syndicated crime, 
highly organized, blithely crossing state lines to send a murder squad from 
New York to perform an execution in California, is decidedly more than a 
local enforcement problem; it is a national menace with which only federal 
agencies, having national jurisdiction, can be adequately equipped to deal.” 

The interstate operations on which gambling depends—the providing of 
betting odds and “lines” on every type of sports event, the rapid transmis- 
sion of results which gives the bookie both his rapid turnover and his only 
security against fraud, the layoff operations that protect him against 
disaster—are indeed often difficult for local authorities to prosecute. But 
it is hard to see how they “could long continue to nurture multi-billion- 
dollar gambling if federal laws were honestly and sincerely enforced.” 

A stab in the right direction was made by Attorney General Rogers 
when he created Wessel’s Special Group on Organized Crime, the first 
agency in the entire nation to serve as a clearinghouse of information on 
syndicated crime. 

“Wessel went to work to set up a unified crime-fighting task force. He 
rounded up every scrap of information that could be gathered from every 
source—from local police departments, state police, district attorneys, crime 
commissions and such federal agencies as the Immigration Service, the 
Internal Revenue Service, the FBI, the Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Division 
and, perhaps most important of all, the Federal Bureau of Narcotics. The 
activity of his unit made possible deportations, prosecutions for income- 
tax evasion, and the conviction in a precedent-setting conspiracy trial of 
twenty Appalachin hoodlums. Yet Wessel’s unit was in existence for only 
twenty-one months. Then it was disbanded.” 

The committee on organized crime of the International Association of 
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Police Chiefs praised the unit’s work and urged serious consideration be 
given to continuing it. Nothing of the sort has been done. 

The potential effectiveness of federal action may also be grasped from 
the fact that the gambling tax-stamp law, passed in the aftermath of the 
Kefauver hearings, caused bookies to shut up shop in panic and to stay shut 
for a solid six weeks. “And they did not resume operations until they had 
received certain vital assurances—that the Bureau of Internal Revenue did 
not have sufficient manpower to police the law and that, as a result, it 
would rely on local police to report gamblers who had failed to purchase 
their $50 federal tax stamp.” 

The federal statute also provides for collection of a 10 per cent excise tax 
on bookies’ gross earnings and makes it unlawful for them to give false 
statements about their income or its sources. These were important levers 
placed in the hands of federal law enforcement; they have all been 
practically abdicated. No one in any branch of the government has seen 
to it that there was the will, or the funds, or the manpower to enforce the 
law effectively. 

In this area, one of the major failures must be placed at the door of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. After the repeal of Prohibition, J. Edgar 
Hoover said that. the big-time gang moguls were switching to kidnaping 
as a substitute racket. “The furor over kidnaping resulted in the passage 
of new federal laws, the broadening of the FBI’s jurisdiction, and numerous 
well-publicized and successful manhunts. Yet actually, as the record shows, 
only the two-bit bums and desperadoes tumed . . . [to] such stupid, risky 
and essentially penny-ante crimes.” Of recent proposals for a unified federal 
attack on organized gambling, Hoover has said: 

“The persons who endorse these grandiose schemes have lost sight of 
some very basic facts. America’s compact network of state and local law- 
enforcement agencies traditionally has been the nation’s first line of defense 
against crime. Nothing could be more dangerous to our democratic ideals 
than the establishment of an all-powerful police agency on the federal 
scene, The truth of these words is clearly demonstrated in the experience of 
nations ruled by ruthless tyrants both here in the Western hemisphere and 
abroad.’ ” 

So long as this philosophy prevents action, the underworld will enjoy 
“the most priceless of gifts, a virtual guarantee that it will not be harassed 
by relentless, sustained federal prosecution.” Either the new Administra- 
tion will throw the resources of the Federal Government into a responsible 
program, unified perhaps under a special U.S. Attorney-at-Large or a 
permanent Office on Syndicated Crime, or we shall muddle along with 
splintered jurisdictions, endless buck-passing, and rampant corruption. 
(“Gambling Inc.,” The Nation, Oct. 22, 1960) 


SHOULD GAMBLING BE LEGALIZED? 


The Chief Justice of the New York City Court of Special Sessions, a 
criminal court, has frequently exposed corruption of the city’s law enforce- 
ment agents by gambling interests. 


“My policy of strict enforcement of gambling laws does not reflect sym- 
pathy with existing laws but rather an attempt to cleanse the court of 
involvement in corruption and to bring the merits of these laws under 
broader public scrutiny, paving the way to their ultimate repeal. . . . 

“I believe that existing gambling laws are not only futile but mistaken 
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in basic philosophy. . . . I do not believe that gambling is a violation of the 
moral law. Certainly the double standard that makes a bet at a race track 
morally and legally superior to one placed on a street corner is dubious, 
to say the least. Even if we grant that gambling is immoral, that it is a 
violation of the moral law, I question the wisdom of dealing with’ the 
problem by criminal or prohibitory legislation. 

“Gambling is essentially the poor person’s means of satisfying a normal 
human instinct. It puts spark in his daily existence—an important item 
when you think of the boredom and the lack of home life of the under- 
privileged. . . . I decry a Las Vegas, but I believe in the legalization of 
gambling under public control. Bring gambling out in the open. Give the 
public a chance to satisfy its desire. Then, by appropriate regulation, extend 
it in one direction or another, or confine it, as developments warrant.” 

Modern police forces—paid professional guardians—are little more than 
a century old. Yet as early as 1874 a New York legislative investigation 
into New York City’s police department revealed widespread corruption 
of policemen by gamblers. Gambling goes on, despite laws and clean-ups; 
police protection is bought; and police corruption is universal. 

“The primary purpose of a code or a system of criminal law is to protect 
you and me in the security of our lives and property. But if you view the 
police effort in any of our major cities, you will gain the impression that 
the protection of human life and property is but a minor and incidental 
part of the police function. ... 

“In England, too, there is a long history of frustrated gambling legisla- 
tion,” dating back to 1541, despite the English people’s traditionally 
tolerant attitude toward gamblers. “After next May, Britain’s new Betting 
and Gaming Bill will permit across-the-counter cash bets on horses in 
licensed shops, shops in which racing information and odds will be posted 
on blackboards but in which music, television, and drinking will be pro- 
hibited as enticements to loitering. The vote for the bill in the House of 
Commons was 311 to 49. The decisiveness of the vote is an indication of 
the public acceptance of gambling in England. . . . The new bill even has 
the approval of Dr. Geoffrey Fisher, the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
feels that it may become a way to control a ‘great social evil.’ 

“Yet a similar proposal advanced by New York’s present Mayor, Robert F. 
Wagner, at the last two sessions of the State Legislature has received little 
support. The Mayor envisages a series of licensed betting parlors, with a 
‘service’ charge on bets. He frankly urges the idea as a revenue-producing 
device. I unqualifiedly endorse the Mayor's proposal for the legalization 
of off-track betting, not alone in New York but throughout the nation. 

“I endorse a government-operated lottery, such as that proposed by 
Congressman Paul A. Fino [R.-Bronx, N.Y.]. The proposed lottery is very 
similar to the Irish Sweepstakes, the Mexican National Lottery, and the 
much newer French National Lottery. These have been operated by 
government agencies, without any breath of scandal. The major portion 
of the money taken in is paid out in prizes; the remainder is used on public 
health projects. Would not such a lottery provide some comparatively 
harmless sublimation for the game player’s instinct? If the Federal Govern- 
ment does not want to enter the field, I see no reason why the city or the 
state should not. 

“The underworld is thriving on our hypocrisy and stupidity. So long as 
we persist in our efforts to end gambling by prohibitory legislation, we 
promote police corruption. Police honesty can never be a relative matter. 
Police corruption erodes the average citizen’s respect for the law and 
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makes him cynical about all law enforcement. We cannot continue to 
tolerate a partnership that invites corruption. And, yes, we owe it to the 
judiciary to end the existing judicial farce.” (“Gambling and Police Cor- 
ruption,” The Atlantic Monthly, November 1960) 


Mr. Cook disagrees. 


Any society that bases its financial structure on the weaknesses of its 
people doesn’t deserve to survive.’ This was the comment of Police Chief 
Parker of Los Angeles on New York City’s proposal to legalize book- 
making. . . . This is a view that is hardly ever expressed; pari-mutuels are 
accepted as an established fact of modern life, and the ethical question of 
whether their influence has been good or evil is one that is not even con- 
sidered. But perhaps it should be, for there is considerable evidence to 
indicate that the legalization of pari-mutuels represented a greater boon to 
the mob than Prohibition. 

“A little historical perspective is necessary. Gambling in America has run 
in cycles. Waves of addiction have resulted in such excesses that waves 
of reform have followed. The strict anti-gambling laws of most states are 
not, as the propaganda of the gambling interests would have us believe, 
the product of puritanical prudery, but rather the result of disastrous prior 
experience with the evils of gambling in all its varied forms. 

“In horse racing, the legalization of on-track betting through the installa- 
tion of the pari-mutuel system came in most states in the depression-ridden 
Thirties. It . . . was sold to the public on the basis of its mechanical purity, 
on the theory that it would eliminate the bookmakers who infested many 
tracks, on the grounds that it would produce easy and important revenue 
for the financially hard-pressed states.” In the wave of revulsion against 
the puritanical folly of Prohibition, state after state yielded to the argu- 
ments of the racing interests. 

What happened next “was inevitable—and yet unexpected. Betting at the 
tracks fostered betting off the tracks, and gambling mushroomed quickly 
into a multi-billion-dollar business, far more remunerative to the under- 
world, incredible as this seems, than Prohibition had ever been. ... It is 
almost startling to discover that the Massachusetts Crime Commission 
found that bookmaking, the most important racket of the underworld today, 
did not even exist as a crime problem worthy of mention in 1933, two years 
before pari-mutuels were legalized. . . . 

“We are often told gambling is a human instinct, a basic drive of man 
impossible to control by legislation. Actually, it is no such thing; it is an 
acquired habit, and nothing shows this more clearly than the manner in 
which it was stimulated and grew in Massachusetts under the opening 
wedge of the pari-mutuel system” or the way the volume of off-track betting 
varies with the nearness of the currently active track. 

It is not illogical to ask exactly “how much bookmaking should be 
legalized? Just the 42 per cent that represents horse-race bookmaking? 
What about the other 58 per cent that comes from baseball, football, 
basketball and other sports betting? What about dog races? What about 
numbers? ... 

“The American public is confronted today with two clear-cut alterna- 
tives. .. . It must insist on greater probity in public office, on strict enforce- 
ment of current laws which are rooted not in prejudice, but in the disastrous 
experience of the past; or it must resign itself to throwing the doors wide 
open to every kind of gambling and becoming a society of parasites.” 
(“Gambling Inc.,” The Nation, Oct. 22, 1960) 
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THE FUTURE OF AGRICULTURE 


A PROPOSAL FOR FRANCHISE FARMING 


In an interview with the managing editor of Farm Quarterly, Dr. Coch- 
rane, professor of agricultural economics at the University of Minnesota and 
author of Farm Prices—Myth and Reality, explains his plan for the “supply 
control” of farm products. 


We want to get agriculture in a position where we can increase or de- 
crease output. For ten years we have needed to decrease it, so the real 
need is to reduce supplies through controls. 

“Supply control is the conscious adjustment of supply to demand, com- 
modity by commodity, year after year, to yield prices in the market that 
have already been determined as fair by some responsible agency. . . . 

“A fair price on a commodity would be that price which would give 
labor, management and capital (including land), used in the production 
of that commodity on representative farms, a return equal to what these 
factors would earn in comparable nonfarm employment.” Fair prices would 
be determined by Congress through “something similar to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Next, the Secretary of Agriculture with the help 
of his technicians, given the demand for farm products, would set a na- 
tional sales quota on each product which would move it through the 
market at a fair price.” 

Then, the quota would be allocated to individual producers. “This might 
be done by giving each producer the same proportionate share of the na- 
tional quota as his production for, say, the last three years bears to total 
production.” This quota would be marketable in a particular year. 

These quotas would be attached to the producer rather than to the land, 
and would be negotiable or transferable. This is essential for two reasons: 

“First, there will undoubtedly be situations in which Farmer A, for ex- 
ample, will decide for one reason or another not to use his quota this year.” 
So, Farmer B, who wants to expand, may borrow, rent or buy Farmer A’s 
quota. This is a way of adjusting production between individuals. 

Secondly, the production of commodities tends to shift geographically. So 
to keep from freezing agriculture we must make these certificates negotiable. 

“A quota becomes a franchise to farm—a franchise which you have to 
buy just like you have to buy land and a tractor and livestock and every- 
thing else. The quotas become exactly comparable to a franchise to produce 
Coca-Cola. You and I can’t go out to some town and start producing Coca- 
Cola, because there is already a fellow there who has the franchise. The 
only way we can get into the business is to buy his franchise. What we are 
buying is market; and the value of that market gets capitalized into the 
franchise. . . . The quotas would be on the salable product, not on pro- 
duction as such. It would be up to the individual to gauge his production 
to his quota amount... . / Anv excess he produced over the amount, he would 
have to store at his own expense. If he tried to sell the excess amount he 
would be subject to a severe penalty.” (“Will You Need a Franchise to 
Farm?” Farm Quarterly, Autumn 1960) 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF PEACE 


WHO CONTROLS OUTER SPACE? 


The U. S. plans to launch a series of observation missiles. Polar-orbiting 
Samos satellites, carrying cameras and television equipment capable of 
photographing military targets, could pass over Soviet territory several 
times a day. Midas satellites will carry infra-red (heat-sensing) devices 
able to warn the U. S. of missile launchings anywhere in the world. 

Writing in the journal of the Soviet Society for the Popularization of 
Political and Scientific Knowledge, a Soviet military expert indicates that 
the Soviet Union will regard overflights by observation satellites as viola- 
tions of its outer air space. 


“It should be noted that American plans of space espionage directed 
against the security of the U.S.S.R. and the other Socialist countries are 
incompatible with the generally recognized principles and rules of inter- 
national law, designed to protect the security of states against encroach- 
ments from outside, including outer space. In the past, considerations of 
state security have been of decisive importance in determining the air 
space regime. Today the same considerations must underlie the regime of 
outer space... . 

“The best, most effective means of safeguarding the security of states 
from the direction of outer space would be to conclude an agreement on 
the demilitarization and neutralization of outer space. Whereas demilitari- 
zation of outer space above all implies a prohibition within this space of 
any activity that pursues military purposes in peacetime, including espio- 
nage, neutralization of outer space means the exclusion of this space from 
the sphere of hostilities in case of armed conflict. . . . 

“The Soviet Government’s proposal of March 15, 1958, indicated a 
realistic way of settling the problem of banning the use of outer space for 
military purposes. It will be recalled that it favored a broad international 
agreement on outer space banning the use of cosmic space for military 
purposes provided foreign military bases abroad were dismantled, and 
cosmic launchings were made only under a co-ordinated international pro- 
gram. . . . Yet, at the thirteenth U. N. General Assembly, the U. S. A. 
opposed the Soviet proposal and took a stand which, in substance, called 
for the separation of international co-operation in the use of space for 
peaceful purposes, from the problem of disarmament. This ignored the 
simple truth that only a cardinal solution of the disarmament problem 
could create favorable conditions for international co-operation in the 
peaceful use of space. . . . 

“Demilitarization and neutralization of outer space is one aspect of the 
general problem of disarmament. But the absence of agreement on dis- 
armament as a whole and also on demilitarization and neutralization of 
outer space cannot serve in any way as justification for the American plans 
to utilize outer space for military purposes. . 

“The demand of the U. N. Charter that states should refrain from the 
threat or use of force against the territorial integrity or political independ- 
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ence of any state, must also extend to outer space. In other words, each 
state has a right to use outer space at its own discretion, but without 
causing harm or damage to other states. This is also said in a resolution 
on sovereignty over air space and the legal regime of the cosmos, adopted 
by a Conference of the International Law Association in August 1960. 

“The foregoing is sufficient ground for recognizing as unlawful, from the 
standpoint of the existing rules of international law, the attempts of certain 
U. S. circles to utilize outer space for military purposes. Consequently, the 
efforts of U. S. military leaders to employ artificial satellites for the collec- 
tion of intelligence data are unlawful. More than that, in this case it is 
possible to draw an analogy with the rules of air law which declare aerial 
espionage unlawful and specifically prohibit the use of photographic equip- 
ment for these purposes. We can refer, for example, to Article 36 of the 
Chicago Convention of 1944 which stipulates that ‘each contracting state 
may prohibit or regulate the use of photographic apparatus in aircraft 
over its territory.’ 

“From the viewpoint of the security of a state it makes absolutely no 
difference from what altitude espionage over its territory is conducted. A 
state will not feel any safer because military preparations against it are 
carried on at a very high altitude. The main thing is that the object of 
espionage and the results are the same irrespective of the altitude. . . . 

“In an effort to mislead world opinion alarmed by the Pentagon’s space 
espionage plans, American propaganda is distorting the position of the 
Soviet Union on this question. The American press frequently alleges that 
the Soviet Union is opposed to aerial espionage, but does not object to 
space espionage. . . . 

“The Soviet Union is prepared to co-operate with any state in the peace- 
ful uses of outer space. But it vigorously objects to any attempts to militar- 
ize it, and the use of space vehicles for the purposes of military espionage. 
. . . The Soviet Union cannot remain indifferent to acts of espionage 
directed against its security, irrespective of whether air space or outer 
space is used for these purposes.” (“Space Espionage Plans and Inter- 
national Law,” International Affairs, October 1960) 


“THIS IS AN ACCIDENT...” 


A proposal by the editor of Parade to set up a direct telephone line from 
the White House to the Kremlin to help prevent accidental nuclear war 
(Current, May 1960, page 11) has won endorsement from Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev and President-elect John F. Kennedy. 


“The chances are good that such a line will go into operation some time 
next year. ... A direct telephone line is necessary because in this electronic 
age the guidance systems of missiles are not completely reliable. Not long 
ago a long-range Russian ballistic missile went off course and nearly hit 
Alaska. It might have started a war. Premier Khrushchev made this startling 
disclosure—and confessed his own anxiety—to Vice President Nixon during 
their private talks in Moscow.... In recent years, at least two runaway 
American missiles have landed in foreign countries. Fortunately they did 
not carry warheads, caused no major damage, and the incidents were 
handled with apologies. . . . 

“I went to Moscow to talk to Khrushchev on this project, but missed him 
there. I finally caught up with him in New York, where I spoke to him 
through an interpreter on September 26. The Soviet Premier said to me: 
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‘I am in favor of a direct telephone line between the Kremlin and the White 
House to prevent accidental war. It is a good idea.’” 

Senator Kennedy also commends Parade for “‘a creative and imagina- 
tive proposal to help meet the increasing danger of an accidental war... . 
It is vitally important that we have some method of instant communication 
with the Soviet Union. Both the United States and the Soviet Union must 
be able instantly to relay information that an accident has happened, a 
mistake has been made, so as to forestall the retaliatory action which might 
plunge the world into nuclear holocaust. Of course the Soviet Union will 
not inform us in advance of an attack against the United States. But instant 
communication can greatly lessen the danger of a panicky reaction to an 
isolated and ambiguous incident—a single suspicious sighting on the radar 
screen. ... 

““This proposal merits the most serious and thorough consideration. 
For only by applying traditional American ingenuity and imagination to 
the solution of today’s problems can we hope to eliminate not only the 
danger of accidental war but the danger of all war and destruction every- 
where in the world.’ . . 

“What's the next step? Installation of a direct telephone line is tech- 
nically simple, because existing radio facilities and cable circuits by way of 
England or France would be used. The line would be open twenty-four 
hours a day, with standby interpreters. Total operating costs, according 
to American Telephone & Telegraph, would be roughly $30,000 a 
month. ... No switchboard between the White House and the Kremlin 
would be necessary. Picking up a receiver at either end would establish 
automatic contact, causing a light to flash or a bell to ring. . . . 

“In the event of an accidental firing, every second counts. For example, 
it would take approximately thirty-three minutes for an Atlas missile to 
travel from the Vandenberg Air Force Base in California to Moscow. The 
distance between Moscow and the east coast of the United States can be 
covered in even less time. 

“The President of the United States is seldom more than one minute 
away from some means of communication. He can be reached almost in- 
stantaneously by telephone, radio, even walkie-talkie. 

“Let us assume the Russians launch a test missile with an atomic war- 
head. Its guidance system goes out of whack. The missile heads for Los 
Angeles instead of the South Pacific. Notified of the fact, Khrushchev 
would get on the phone with an interpreter. The interpreter would say, ‘I 
am talking for Premier Khrushchev. He is here beside me. One of our mis- 
siles is heading for Los Angeles by mistake. This is an accident. Please do 
not think we have started a nuclear attack on your country.’ 

“To rule out trickery, an accident warming would instantaneously alert 
defenses—not lull them. The President of the United States would speed 
into action the nation’s defenses, including Civil Defense authorities. Cer- 
tainly no nation bent on a sneak attack would risk its success by so much as 
a whisper, much less a vital half-hour alarm. 

“The open telephone line between the White House and the Kremlin is 
not intended to by-pass diplomats, who work for a permanent peace year 
in and year out. Nor would it be a medium for casual chit-chat between the 
heads of state. It is conceived strictly as an international fire alarm that 
would stop a world nuclear holocaust before it got started. Let us hope 
it will never be necessary to use the direct telephone line. But if the line 
is used even once it may save the world.” (“World Leaders Agree on 
Parade’s Telephone Line.” Parade, Oct. 30, 1960) 
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CHINA VERSUS RUSSIA 


A RELATIONSHIP OF DIVERGENT UNITY 


A Soviet affairs specialist (The Soviet Bloc: Unity and Conflict), now a 
member of the staff of the Russian Institute of Columbia University, ana- 
lyzes the continuing debate between the USSR and Communist China. 
(See Current, July 1960, page 28.) 

“The very existence of Sino-Soviet differences has far-reaching implica- 
tions for the future of the Communist bloc. Even if the dialogue initially 
began over matters of method, the argument inevitably has become ideo- 
logical, given the close relationship between theory and practice, ideology 
and power, in the Communist system. , 

“The disagreement between the Soviet Union and China is between two 
members of an international revolutionary and ideologically oriented move- 
ment, or more precisely between two ruling national parties of that move- 
ment. One has been the recognized leader of the international movement 
and heads the most powerful state within the complex of nations controlled 
by the movement; the other gained power through its own efforts, is still 
physically much weaker, but already commands great prestige because of 
its potential power.... 

“The argument between them appears to be taking place within the 
framework of certain mutually recognized limits, where there is a measure 
of common agreement despite conflict. The limits would appear to be these: 

“1. There is no conscious effort on the part of the weaker unit to dis- 
place the major party as the leader of the camp. There is an effort to get 
Moscow to adopt a different point of view. But since, if this should succeed, 
the nature of leadership in the camp would change, the stakes for Moscow 
are extremely high. . . . The Chinese have therefore.sought to reassure the 
Soviets by reiterating their allegiance to the principle of Soviet leadership. 
However, the more open the disagreement becomes, the greater the diffi- 
culty in obtaining a change in the Soviet position without affecting Soviet 
leadership. 

“2. Both parties are very conscious of the fact that their unity is a deci- 
sive factor of strength in relation to the non-Communist world. . . . The 
importance of unity has been stressed and restressed by both in the course 
of the dialogue. . . . Both have used this theme in part in an effort to 
buttress their particular arguments but also in part as a mutual reassurance. 

“3. Unlike the sitzation in Yugoslavia in 1948, when the Soviets errone- 
ously calculated that an open condemnation would result in Tito’s fall, 
Moscow presumably realizes that Mao Tse-tung’s leadership is firm; simi- 
larly, the Chinese probably entertain fewer illusions concerning the insta- 
bility of Khrushchev’s regime than do many Western commentators. As a 
result, both regimes realize that they will have to deal with each other. 

“The disagreement (or conflict, if one wishes to use a stronger word) can 
therefore be described as one between two unequal units which can win, 
given their own individual assumptions and purposes, only if they stay 
together, or lose if they fall apart. In this conflict, furthermore, both parties 
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share certain broad assumptions and use the same terminology for pur- 
poses of communication... . 

“In the bargaining process between them, unity plays a role analogous 
to that of a hostage restraining both parties. In a situation involving the 
exchange of hostages . . . one may threaten the life of a hostage, but such 
threat Gan be effective only as long as the hostage is alive; once he is dead, 
the threat is meaningless. The same applies to unity. Since loss of unity is 
the worst eventuality for both, the weaker partner must limit his efforts at 
self-assertion, the stronger must limit or make oblique his countermoves. 
Moreover, as long as a unity of sorts is maintained, the imbalance of 
strength between the two partners is diminished (or disappears alto- 
gether): It makes the weaker stronger, the stronger weaker. In fact, it 
makes the one who can pretend successfully that he cares less about unity 
the stronger of the two partners. Hence the fact that the Soviet partner has 
greater actual strength does not mean that in Sino-Soviet bargaining the 
scales are necessarily tipped in its favor. 

“The preceding points to at least a partial explanation for the openness 
of the dialogue on the Chinese side. Being physically weaker, the Chinese 
leaders must prove to Moscow that they are serious in their views, that 
they are even willing to run risks. For this reason, they cannot only com- 
municate informally—that would not carry the necessary weight. They 
must create agitation in full view of the public to make everyone believe 
they mean what they say. This is particularly necessary since the Soviets 
are aware of the limits which the Chinese accept and, given these limits, 
the Chinese threats would not carry credibility unless a situation of ten- 
sion was created. 

“In brief, Peking must practice ‘brinksmanship’—through its own actions 
it must let the situation get somewhat out of hand, leaving it up to Moscow 
to accommodate or risk a split, even while asserting all along its devotion 
to unity. This puts the burden of response (and of protecting unity) up to 
Moscow. In the Sino-Soviet relationship, this ‘brinksmanship’ takes the 
form of open criticism, involving a commitment designed to establish credi- 
bility of the threat. Since only a subsequent face-losing disavowal can 
withdraw the threat, a situation meeting the requirements of ‘brinksman- 
ship’ is created. It is noteworthy that it has been the Chinese, the weaker 
partner, who have initiated and pushed the open dialogue. 

“Another possible variant of this tactic is intimidation by purposeful 
error. This involves committing an act which could provoke fatal conse- 
quences (which everyone recognizes) but then disowning the act, stating 
that it was accidental. The threat of the fearful consequences would per- 
sist independently of the denial. For instance, if the Soviets were to fire 
a rocket ata Turkish base, annihilating it and some surrounding commu- 
nities as well, and then explain that the firing was accidental and even 
indicate a willingness to make reparations, the intimidating impact of the 
act on other states would nonetheless persist. . . . 

“In the practice of ‘brinksmanship,’ the Chinese lack of sophistication 
can make Moscow feel that they are ‘sincere’ but ignorant, that allowance 
should be made for their errors and that patience should be applied—even 
perhaps that something concrete should be done to eliminate the roots of 
their ignorance (‘which is presumably what the Chinese wish). Similar 
considerations could apply to the question of Chinese ‘irrationality’ or 
fanaticism. Indeed, one of the neatest tricks in international politics is to 
convince your opposite number that: 1) you can be quite ‘irrational’ in your 
determination to promote what you consider to be your vital interests, and 
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2) once your opposite number recognizes your vital interests as you per- 
ceive them, you are prepared to go no further—i.e., you recognize some 
limits. . .. The Russians might well be under some pressure to appreciate 
‘the sincerity’ of Chinese ignorance and to show tolerance in adjusting 
to it. By convincing the Soviets of their recognition of limits and also simul- 
taneously creating a situation that threatens these limits, the Chinese put 
pressure on Moscow to make the compromise. 

“If the Chinese purpose is to influence Moscow and the international 
Communist movement in general, one could even hypothesize that no 
secret extensive and explicit discussion of the major issues has been held. 
If there had been a complete but secret airing of differences, one may 
presume that there would also have been an informal agreement not to 
carry the argument into the open. In such a case the offense of subse- 
quently publicizing differences would be far more serious and a greater 
violation of the code of ‘proletarian internationalism’ than if the Chinese 
had simply begun to speak up, pretending that no debate was involved. 

“Finally, because China might suffer more than the Soviet Union from 
a break, it does not follow that China must hesitate more before engaging 
in actions which could bring it about. Threats simply do not work that 
way. Even if the Chinese do have more to lose, once they succeed in con- 
vincing the Soviets they have gone so far that control over the execution 
of the threat is beginning to slip from their hands, the Soviets can no longer 
afford the luxury of calculating who will be hurt more by a split, but must 
decid. \vhat it is worth to them to avoid such a split. Besides, how does 
one calculate who has more to lose? The incalculable factor is precisely 
the subjective one. 

“For this reason, the economic lever that the Soviets wield over the 
Chinese loses much of its importance. The Soviets presumably recognize 
that shutting off their economic aid could push the Chinese into an even 
more intransigent position and thus produce the break which economic 
sanction was designed to prevent... . 

“The preceding suggests that the Chinese are by no means necessarily 
the weaker partner in the process of Sino-Soviet bargaining. But are all 
the cards therefore stacked in their favor? Why don’t the Soviets 
compromise? 

“The fact of the matter is that the Soviets have compromised, and a 
great deal—first of all, through pained silence, secondly through only very 
timid and indirect responses. These reactions of course have been very 
much out of character with the usually assertive pattern of Soviet behavior. 
Over a period of time, however, the situation has become increasingly 
aggravated. Continued passivity, even if accompanied by a persistent 
maintenance of the position which the Chinese criticize, could threaten 
Soviet leadership within the movement, and ultimately (although less 
likely ) even Khrushchev’s personal power. Acceptance of the Chinese posi- 
tion by the USSR must be ruled out: First, it would mean abdication of 
Soviet leadership; second, it would run counter to a presumably sincere 
Soviet belief that international communism would not be best served by 
the policies the Chinese recommend; third, it would be contrary to the 
domestic needs of Soviet society and of its ruling elite, since a measure of 
international relaxation is required for achieving the Seven-Year Plan and 
the concomitant ‘transition to communism.’ 

“Still, the Soviets have had to give some response to the Chinese. In that 
response (though limited by the overriding consideration of the impor- 
tance of preserving unity) Moscow is helped by certain factors inherent 
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in the Sino-Soviet bargaining situation. Peking’s leverage against the 
Soviets lies primarily in its being the more ‘orthodox’ or radical partner. . . . 
Greater orthodoxy—or radicalism in this instance—gives the Chinese a lever 
which they can use . . . to make themselves heard, possibly in the guise of 
‘sincere but over-eager’ Communists, but at least not as traitors. 

“By the same token, the Soviets can find the Chinese super-orthodoxy 
reassuring. To the Kremlin, the intensity of the Chinese convictions makes 
them less likely to split the bloc and thereby give comfort to the imperi- 
alists than if China were more moderate. Hence the Chinese threats tend 
to carry less credibility than Peking might wish or expect. 

“Beyond all this, the Soviets have the task of bringing the Chinese face 
to face with the limiting character of their own ideology—of making it 
clear to them that they cannot insist on being more ‘revolutionary’ and still 
remain dedicated to unity and to the principle of Soviet leadership. . . . 
However, the Soviets may not wish (and perhaps would not even be able) 
to drive home the lesson explicitly or by sheer force, since economic sanc- 
tions or an outright condemnation would be equivalent to their killing of 
the hostage. On the other hand, a mere partial response is likely to 
encourage the Chinese in feeling secure that they can continue to threaten 
unity. Somehow, therefore, the Soviets must communicate unambiguously 
yet not use means equivalent to open condemnation or force. 

“If the Soviets can manage, as they now seem to be trying, to restate 
their principles firmly and clearly—that is, to free themselves of the ele- 
ment of debate—and to recommit themselves to their position formally, 
they will have more cause to feel that the Chinese could not cause a split 
without in effect denying the essence of Peking’s own position. That posi- 
tion is torn by an internal contradiction—as long as the Chinese are more 
radical in their attitude toward the enemy they tie their own hands, since 
they could not possibly undertake actions which, in their own words, 
would primarily benefit the enemy.” While the Chinese may have put the 
burden of response upon Moscow, they have also made it relatively less 
urgent for Moscow to respond immediately or forcefully. 

“As a result, Moscow has been able to afford the luxury of only gradu- 
ally increasing the firmness of its response—from oblique hints, through 
indirect warnings, to an explicit postulation of the Soviet position by 
Khrushchev in Bucharest in late June, designed to dispel any Chinese 
uncertainty about the Soviet attitude. . . . At the same time, Khrushchev 
went out of his way to assert that between the various parties ‘there has 
been no different interpretation or even different shades of interpretation 
of essential international questions,’ thus adopting the formal position that 
no debate is involved. 

“It would appear, in sum, that the Soviets are unwilling to test directly 
the degree of Chinese commitment to unity or the extent of their ‘irration- 
ality,’ and for this reason will not meet the issue head on: Are Peking’s 
implied threats a mere bluff, or if not a bluff, are they nullified by the 
contradiction in the Chinese position? The emerging pattern is one of an 
impasse between the two partners, an essentially dynamic situation involv- 
ing continuing maneuvers on both sides to test each other's commitment 
to its position and the extent of its willingness to risk an open condemna- 
tion by the other. Yet neither . . . is quite willing to precipitate an open 
clash by being the first to make an implicit condemnation. 

“Nonetheless, the divergence between the two is likely to persist, and 
in effect it already amounts to a denial of the homogeneity of the Com- 
munist camp. Under the cloak of formal unity, the differences between 
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the Soviets and the Chinese are more acute and more substantive than 
those which led to the 1948 Soviet-Yugoslav split, and they already have 
been articulated to a greater extent. 

“However, the mutual recognition of limits helps to preserve formal 
unity, and mutual hostility toward the common enemy is likely to draw 
the regimes closer together in any moment of international tension. For this 
reason, there is no point in expecting a split between them, as in the 1948 
Yugoslav case. The situation is unprecedented and we ought to search for 
a formulation which best describes it. Perhaps a contradictory term like 
divergent unity might be helpful, and preferable to more traditional notions 
of either ‘a split’ or ‘an alliance.’ The Chinese-Soviet relationship is in many 
ways much closer than the traditional alliance: Both regimes are rooted 
in a movement viewed as part of a historical process whose course they 
understand and whose outcome they can predict; they share the same 
long-range aspirations and the same enemies; they are striving to recon- 
struct their societies on basically similar lines; they use similar operational 
concepts and organizational devices. At the same time, however, their com- 
mitment to a basic ideology can generate intense conflicts of interpretation 
precisely because both adhere to that ideology. 

“While the impasse between the two parties is likely to continue, the 
allegiance of other parties to Moscow may help to restrain the Chinese by 
underscoring their isolation within the camp. This, by itself, however, sug- 
gests a greater interdependence in the bloc between the leader and the 
led, and the greater accommodation of interests. The future could even see 
an adjustment of perspectives between the Soviets and the Chinese, par- 
ticularly if Soviet foreign policy should be crowned with major successes. 
The Chinese may then conclude that nothing succeeds like success. . . . 

“Furthermore, the death of either Khrushchev or Mao Tse-tung might 
contribute to the elimination of the element of personal animus which pre- 
sumably has already crept into the relationship. In any prolonged succes- 
sion struggle, the other party might even be tempted to make its position 
unequivocal in order to ensure the success of a faction more sympathetic. 

“However, even if that did happen, divergent unity would probably 
persist, given the relative independence of each regime and the resulting 
absence of clearcut subordination. A crisis between them couldgcome about 
if international communism, toeing Soviet prescriptions, fails $ score suc- 
cesses sufficiently impressive to satisfy the impatient in the camp. At such 
a point, much would depend on the ability of the Soviet regime to shift 
gears and to adopt a forceful and militant revolutionary line. . . . 

“Looking at the Communist camp alone, its long-range problem is the 
absence of a recognized ideological arbiter. . . . Without a common power 
center jealously protecting certain universal ideological imperatives, 
Marxism-Leninism has already shown itself to be inadequate in providing 
unity for international communism. Differing perspectives and differing 
interests, still defined within the framework of the ideology, can lead to 
differing prescriptions for action and in turn undermine unity. 

“These processes, however, take place within an ideologically oriented 
system that is highly hostile to the outside world. A situation of divergent 
unity can endure for a long time, with many ebbs and flows. Naive and 
persistent talk about a Sino-Soviet split is not only senseless but may well 
have the effect of drawing the regimes closer together. One does not pro- 
mote a heresy in a church to which one does not belong.” (“Patterns and 
Limits of the Sino-Soviet Dispute,” Problems of Communism, September- 
October 1960) 
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THE ROLE OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP? 


The former president of the UN General Assembly, now ambassador of 
the Philippines to the United States, raises questions about the structure 
of the world organization. 


“Are we admitting new members too rapidly? The Security Council 
recommended membership for the new Federation of Mali last summer. 
Before the General Assembly convened in September, the Federation fell 
apart into its two constituents—Senegal and Sudan—the latter now called 
the Mali Republic, and the General Assembly finally admitted two mem- 
bers instead of one. 

“This is not to be construed as any reflection on either Senegal or Mali. 
It is not the first time nations have divided. India was a charter member 
of the United Nations, and later became two members—India and Pakistan. 
Conversely, Egypt and Syria began as separate members, but they now 
cast one vote as the United Arab Republic. 

“Senegal and Mali may well be better off as two independent nations. 
Other nations may be better off dividing for a time—or joining together. . . . 

“Should the United Nations wait a bit longer, say, a year, to see how a 
newly proclaimed independent nation gets along? Will it be in truth a 
nation ‘able’ to carry out charter obligations? Will admission commit the 
United Nations to a specific formula—a unitary state as against federation 
or separation? 

“Another question that I believe should be debated publicly in order to 
bring out new ideas: In the General Assembly, which can take up any 
issue within the competence of. the United Nations, every nation is a 
member and every nation has one vote. On this basis, the Federation of 
Mali, last July, would have been equal in voting power to either the United 
States or the Soviet Union. Today, the former Federation has two votes— 
equal to the United States and Soviet Union combined. Now the people 
of Senegal and Mali are proud people, but I doubt that they are so proud 
that they would claim to exercise in fact the world weight of the United 
States and Soviet Union combined. .. . 

“Are we encouraging fractionalization in this world? Are we encouraging 
Balkanization? Are we making it profitable some day for connivance to 
build up artificial strength in the United Nations? 

“As a matter of cold fact, the Soviet Union extorted a triple vote by get- 
ting the United States and United Kingdom at Yalta to support its claim 
that the Ukraine and Byelorussia are separate countries for purposes of 
United Nations membership. 

“How many more votes could some government thus develop for itself 
some day? I have heard a suggestion that the ‘white’ powers were getting 
inundated in the United Nations, and ought to push countries like Andorra, 
Monaco and San Marino into United Nations membership as a counter. 
Such thinking about ‘white’ and ‘colored’ voting is unworthy and dangerous. 

“But are we facing an increasingly unsound situation when anybody gets 
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a vote whenever somebody says he has a new state? When some states 
are only really parts of others, like the Ukraine and Byelorussia? When 
some states are so highly dependent on others they are almost on relief? 

“Again I say we must think about these matters. Again why not discuss 
and study how voting might be weighted, to find out if it is advisable and 
feasible? . .. How about the idea of a system of regional voting? Why can 
we not study and discuss publicly a system by which the General Assembly 
would still adopt its recommendations by two-thirds or a majority vote, 
but require such a vote to contain at least one vote from each region? 

“A region would have to be large enough to avoid a built-in veto for 
any nation. For instance, North America might include the United States, 
a great power, but also Canada, Mexico and the Central American coun- 
tries... . Might not a regional voting requirement help encourage negotia- 
tion among a broad cross-section of the world’s member nations?” (Address, 
Harvard-Radcliffe International Relations Council, Oct. 24, 1960) 


ELIMINATING INTERNAL COMPETITION 


The economic editor of The Observer (London) finds weaknesses in the 
UN structure for dealing with underdeveloped nations. Mr. Shonfield’s new 
book, The Attack on World Poverty, resulted from an investigation into the 
problems of the underdeveloped countries, which he undertook last year 
for the Ford Foundation. 


“It seems improbable, even on an optimistic view of the changing attitude 
in the West towards underdeveloped countries, that the bulk of any en- 
larged flow of funds for economic development will be transferred to inter- 
national control. Large-scale investment is not a function in which the 
United Nations is likely to be able to make a successful bid for outright 
leadership. There are too many obstacles. . . . 

“In the field of technical assistance, on the other hand, there is every 
reason why the United Nations should assume a dominant role. This is 
precisely the kind of work that demands the active leadership of an organi- 
zation which is entirely independent of national interests, and known by 
everyone to be so.... However, so far these advantages of the United 
Nations have been largely frustrated in practice, and the main reason is 
the structural weakness at the center of the organization. This weakness 
becomes apparent as soon as any attempt is made by officials to exercise 
real initiative of the kind that might involve using money in one country 
rather than another, or even transferring it from one component body of the 
United Nations to another. : 

“The competition between the United Nations specialized agencies, like 
the Food and Agriculture Organization (F.A.O.), the Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization (Unesco), and so on, is just as fierce as it is 
between the sovereign states which are represented in New York. The fact 
is that the whole United Nations structure has been built up as a loose 
confederation. In relation to the heads of the specialized agencies, the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations is only primus inter pares. A 
characteristic comment from an official of one of these agencies, when I 
suggested that there might be an adverse reaction from the United Nations 
to a certain proposal, was: ‘You know, my chief is under no compulsion to 
be polite to Dag Hammarskjéld.’ 

“One defect of the system is waste, particularly of skilled manpower. 
The other is muddle. At no stage has anyone formulated a clear and rational » 
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division of functions inside the United Nations, which would provide the 
underdeveloped countries themselves with a simple guide to what is avail- 
able and with an efficient system of obtaining it with the minimum of fuss. 
The United Nations agencies are the prisoners of their history. 

“They were, after all, set up originally to deal with quite other problems 
than those of underdevelopment, on which we now expect them to focus 
their main energies. Each in turn was given a broad area of human activity 
and assumed the task of covering it in a spirit of comprehensiveness worthy 
of a world authority on the subject. Thus, for example, Unesco, because it 
sets out to be the world leader on scientific research, runs a big and expen- 
sive program of investigation into the problems of ‘arid lands,’ regardless 
of the fact that this ought to be the concern of the Water and Soil Division 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization. The end result of giving rein 
to its scientific ambitions is that Unesco is left with too little money to 
deal with what should be its main task in the underdeveloped countries— 
primary and secondary education. 

“F.A.O., on the other hand, does not get the resources that it needs to 
cope adequately with one of its main problems, the proper use of irrigation 
and land in poor peasant communities. It has another rival here—the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Office (T.A.O.) in New York, which is in 
charge of river development and ‘ground water.’ Each organization . . . is 
struggling to keep up with many of the same technical problems. 

“The Technical Assistance Program of the United Nations continues to 
move forward largely because the momentum of its own operations in the 
field prevents it from standing still; and that momentum will continue, if 
only because of the excellence of many of the United Nations experts in 
the underdeveloped countries. But it would be foolish to pretend that the 
United Nations as a collective entity is able through its Technical Assistance 
Program to express a coherent view or to exercise any discriminating choice 
in the use of the funds at its disposal. 

“Occasionally, in an emergency, Mr. Hammarskjéld has been able to 
gather up a limited amount of funds and to use them for some specific pur- 
pose, e.g., in the Congo. But when he has acted in this way, the essential 
questions of policy have always been political ones; no one has ever singled 
out a country for special treatment on grounds of purely economic policy. 

“If there is to be a reform which will gradually reverse the process of 
fission and diffusion of effort in the United Nations and its agencies, the 
Secretary-General must start by deciding whether he really wishes the 
United Nations to make a bid for world leadership in that part of the field 
of economic development where ideas and techniques count (i.e., technical 
assistance and preinvestment) or whether its proper task is to concentrate 
on an international salvage job when a crisis occurs. Hitherto Mr. Ham- 
marskjéld has concerned himself, above all, with the lame ducks—Guinea 
after independence from France, Bolivia after the revolution of 1952, Laos 
in 1959, the Congo in 1960—and by now they seem to have acquired an 
exclusive grip on the imagination of the policy-makers in United Nations 
headquarters in New York. On the thirty-eighth floor, . . . where the Secre- 
tary-General and his immediate staff hold sway, the lame duck seems to 
brood over the whole scene like some tribal fetish. 

“That is not, of course, how the matter appears to the immensely reason- 
able men who are in charge up there. As they put it, the role of the United 
Nations is ‘to concentrate on the problem countries of the post-imperialist 
era,’ and they have their eyes particularly on Africa. The implication is 
that the United Nations special task is not in the exercise of economic 
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leadership, but in providing a kind of ultimate reserve, to be used when all 
ordinary methods have failed. This corresponds to the United Nations func- 
tion in the political sphere; but surely in the struggle for world economic 
development it is capable of a bigger role than that. 

“What is required in New York, to begin with, is the appointment of an 
economic overlord, with much more power than any one of Mr. Ham- 
marskjéld’s senior officials now possesses. He should exercise initiative over 
the whole field of economic affairs, subject only to the Secretary-General’s 
right of consultation and ultimate power of veto. He must be a big man, 
who would be able to stand by the side of the . . . Secretary-General and 
not be dwarfed by him, as his senior colleagues are under the present ar- 
rangement, which is more of an entourage system than a Cabinet system. 

“Freedom to ignore the day-to-day political considerations of the Secre- 
tary-General is essential, if the United Nations program for the under- 
developed countries is ever to get off the ground. The economic boss must 
be in a position to concentrate resources on underdeveloped countries who 
have no political claims whatever, but just look like making a bigger success 
of economic development than rival claimants. Mr. David Owen, the chair- 
man of the Technical Assistance Program, once made a shrewd observation: 
‘Aid from the United Nations must,’ he said, ‘be known to have no strings 
whatever attached—not even United Nations strings.’” (“Opportunity for 
U.N.,” The Observer, Oct. 23, 1960) 


ORDEAL IN THE CONGO 


A journalist and author (The Roots of American Communism and 
American Communism and Soviet Russia) considers the implications of 
continuing chaos in the Congo for the future of the U.N. 


“In a more humane and compassionate world, the presence of the U. N. 
in the agony of the Congo would be a cause for universal rejoicing. There 
has never been a time and a place more fitting and more demanding for 
the U. N. to represent the conscience of the world—what else is there?—to 
perform the most immediate, elementary, life-giving tasks. The Congo is 
no place for the clash of European ideologies, risen out of different needs 
and circumstances, Even the concepts of nation and nationalism must be 
stretched to the breaking point to relate to these conditions. Yet the doc- 
trinal storms from the north cannot be kept out and the only hope is that 
there may still be time to make the soil ready for them. Secretary-General 
Hammarskjéld once . . . expressed the hope that the United Nations could 
create ‘an umbrella under which the people of the Congo should be able to 
find its way to peace and to create the forms of government and administra- 
tion under which they wish to live.’ 

“Instead, the crisis over the Congo threatens the very existence of the 
U. N., for it cannot long survive as an empty shell and open mockery. The 
issue is not a changed U.N. or even an emasculated U.N. but no U.N. 
at all. . .. The fate of the institution will be most significant for what it tells 
us about the state of a world in which it must be snuffed out just as it has 
begun to fulfill itself. The cruel question cannot be put off: Will the struggle 
in the Congo do to the United Nations what another African struggle, the 
Italo-Ethiopian war, did to the League of Nations twenty-five years ago? 
If it does, the Congo is but a beginning and no one will be spared in the 
end.” (“Ordeal of the U.N.,” supplement to The New Leader, Nov. 7, 1960. 
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MAKING ECONOMIC AID EFFECTIVE 


AN AMERICAN YOUTH PEACE CORPS 


In the final week of the Presidential campaign, John F. Kennedy sup- 
ported the formation of a youth peace corps. (See Current, May 1960, 
page 39.) 


“Think of the wonders skilled American personnel could work, building 
goodwill, building the peace. There is not enough money in all America 
to relieve the misery of the underdeveloped world in a giant and endless 
soup kitchen. But there is enough know-how and [there are] enough 
knowledgeable people to help those nations help themselves. 

“I therefore propose . . . a peace corps of talented young men willing 
and able to serve their country in this fashion for three years as an alter- 
native to peacetime Selective Service—well-qualified through rigorous 
standards—well-trained in the language, skills and customs they will need 
to know—and directed and paid by the I. C. A. Point Four agencies. We 
cannot discontinue training our young men as soldiers of war—but we also 
need them as ambassadors of peace. 

“This would be a volunteer corps—and volunteers would be sought among 
talented young womer. as well—and from every race and walk of life. For 
this nation is full of young people eager to serve the cause of peace in 
the most useful way. I have met them on campaigns across the country. 
When’ I suggested at the University of Michigan lately that we needed 
young men and women willing to give up a few years to serve their coun- 
try in this fashion, the students proposed a new organization to promote 
such an effort. Others have indicated a similar response—offering a tre- 
mendous pool of talent that could work modern miracles for peace in 
dozens of underdeveloped nations. 

“I am convinced that our young men and women, dedicated to freedom, 
are fully capable of overcoming the efforts of Mr. Khrushchev’s mission- 
aries who are dedicated to undermining that freedom.” (Address, San Fran- 
cisco, Nov. 2, 1960) 


Support from the director of the Center for International Affairs at 
Harvard University was revealed with the release of Senate testimony. 


“It would give people of underdeveloped areas a chance to see educated 
Americans who are not afraid of getting their hands dirty in working in 
remote places. It would give some thousands of young Americans a chance 
to see the problems in these areas at first hand, thus providing a small 
nucleus of public opinion to support United States foreign policies.” (Tes- 
timony before the Senate Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery, 
Nov. 3, 1960) 


An assistant to the chairman of the board of American Metal Climax, 
Inc. endorses the proposal. 


“The basic problems of Africa, the ones that affect the largest number 
of people, are the problems of growing food, of keeping healthy, and of 
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learning. Most of the attack in these fields will not be by large-scale proj- 
ects. Outside capital, outside technology, and outside knowledge will have 
to be put to work in the smallest doses—in villages, on single plots of 
land, in tiny schoolrooms; the units concerned will be families and indi- 
vidual human beings. Here is where the physical strength and stamina of 
American youth, the everyday knowledge of modern technology that most 
Americans have, and the zeal of dedicated young Americans ought to be 
able to play a unique role.” (Address, conference on “The Challenge to 
American Youth from the .World’s Emerging Nations,” Princeton Univer- 
sity, Nov. 11, 1960) 


The Vice President of the United States expresses reservations. 


Draft exemption for service in a peace corps would “undermine our 
Selective Service system by providing an escape hatch for those who do 
not want to serve in the armed forces.” It would bring the Selective Serv- 
ice system “into disrepute” and would be “completely alien to our heritage” 
as it would create an “elite” class. “Certainly, we do not have to wreck 
our whole concept of a sound Selective Service system and place along- 
side our dedicated career Foreign Service persons evading the draft in 
order to carry the fight for freedom and peace in the underdeveloped 
nations.” (Statement issued in Los Angeles, Nov. 16, 1960) 


An assistant professor of economics at Hunter College, New York, also 
has reservations. 


“To be effective, those who must serve in underdeveloped countries 
should be able to offer a unique combination of skills, experience, and 
maturity. These qualities accumulate only slowly and haphazardly in an 
individual. Those of us who have the good fortune to work with our young 
people recognize their potential in these respects. But is it reasonable to 
expect that they can develop and utilize these attributes adequately within 
the three-year period of service?” (Letter to The New York Times, Nov. 
14, 1960) 


A writer and teacher develops the idea. 


“In a number of speeches across the country ever since I came back 
from India I have talked about a ‘peace army’ of American college gradu- 
ates. Doubtless others have been doing it too. It is in the air. 

“I got my own notion from William James’ classic essay “The Moral 
Equivalent of War.’ James grappled there with the age-old problem of 
the destructive streak in all of us, young as well as old. He proposed, 
as a way of rechanneling this warlike current of energy into a constructive 
direction, a youth peace army which would tussle with danger in nature 
and would build community projects under difficult conditions. Franklin 
Roosevelt adopted one aspect of this idea in his CCC camps. . . . 

“I differ with Senator Kennedy’s proposal . . . on two scores. First, I 
think it is dangerous to put the plan in terms of an alternative to military 
service. You are dealing here with inflammable stuff—the hope for life and 
the fear of death, the resentment that the less privileged bear toward the 
more privileged. The boys and girls in the peace corps will be among the 
brightest and most talented in the nation, but also among the best edu- 
cated. Don’t set them aside as a privileged caste to replace the draft by 
something which, however arduous, will look soft to the envious. 

“My second objection is linked with the first. Why do this under gov- 
ernment auspices, whether under the International Cooperation Agency 
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or any other government bureau? If you do it thus, you run inevitably into 
an excited Communist propaganda campaign, charging that America is 
sending soldiers abroad who are disguised as student technicians but are 
in reality spies and propagandists. Within this frame the students might 
do more harm than good to the democratic cause. 

“In the end the U. S. Government may have to foot much of the bill 
by subsidies, but the shaping guidance of the plan at its inception should 
not come from any government agency. Let it come from the big private 
foundations, . . . Let the foundations plan and run the plan, let the stu- 
dents and graduates who enroll be volunteers who get nothing from it 
except travel and toil and the chance to leam and be useful—and the 
feeling that they are part of their era and the shapers of their world.” 
(New York Post, Nov. 14, 1960) 


IS THE LEFT BAD FOR BUSINESS? 


What “investment climate” should United States private enterprise seek 
abroad? Dr. Felix uses the Latin-American scene to find an answer. He is 
associate professor of economics at Wayne State University and co-author 
of a study for the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on U.S. Business 
and Labor in Latin America. 


“The instances of expropriation in Latin America have been relatively 
few, although Castro’s Cuba is currently adding to the number. The activi- 
ties most frequently threatened have been agriculture and public utilities. 
... Land hunger and the desire of radical reform movements to undermine 
the economic base of the landed elite is likely to sustain the pressure for 
land reform in many parts of Latin America.” While utilities have oc- 
casionally been seized, their main problem has been the drive of Latin- 
American countries to keep their rates low to encourage industry. Other 
obstacles to American business have been the efforts of Latin-American 
countries to secure domestic ownership in whole or in part of enterprises, 
favoritism to local companies, and inflation. But these have not been major 
obstacles to investment, nor have chronic monetary and exchange instability 
or administrative corruption. 

“Brazil, despite its severe and chronic inflation, and Pérez Jiménez’ 
Venezuela and Batista’s Cuba, despite their notorious corruption, were 
each judged to have maintained excellent investment climates. The infla- 
tion and corruption were more than offset by the security which U.S. firms 
derived from the knowledge that those who held political power were 
sympathetic to private business and to profit-making. However, the coming 
to power of the Latin-American Left immediately ushers in a wait-and-see 
period and a drop-off in U.S. investment. The investment climate in Ven- 
ezuela was judged by U.S. businessmen to have been worsened by the 
overthrow of the Pérez Jiménez dictatorship. The climate in Cuba today is 
considered as dark as it was during the more zealous years of the prolonged 
Mexican Revolution. 

“These judgments and their effect on the ebb and flow of investment, 
though rational from the businessman’s point of view, belie the image of 
impartiality and noninterference in Latin-American politics which Ameri- 
can firms in recent years have attempted to sustain. They tend to reinforce 
the suspicions of the Latin-American Left, whether Marxist, liberal or 
Catholic, that U.S. businesses prefer the Latin-American Right and are 
even partial to Rightist dictatorships. Rather than persuading the new 
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regimes of the need to win the confidence of the foreign investor, the wait- 
and-see attitude may, therefore, merely strengthen the contention that to 
rely on a source of capital which prefers the conservative opposition is 
foolish, and that wisdom rather dictates heavier taxation and tighter ex- 
change restrictions on foreign investment as a means of financing the am- 
bitious economic plans of the new regimes. The actions of foreign investors — 
may thus help to substantiate their fears, and may well result in a prolonged 
period of reduced foreign investment. 

“This is unfortunate because the Latin-American Left will probably con- 
tinue to be a major political force for promoting the institutional changes on 
which the continued economic development and modernization of Latin- 
American economies depend. Its impact will continue to be made either 
through coming to power or through pressuring the Right to make conces- 
sions in order to avoid such an eventuality. Moreover, the radical and 
nationalistic rhetoric of the Left hides a considerable ambiguity as to eco- 
nomic policy. Leftist regimes have not, in fact, dedicated themselves to 
comprehensive central planning with its administrative mobilization of 
resources and permanent curtailment of price and profit stimuli. What 
passes for planning in Latin America has been piecemeal, often chaotic 
and generally mercantilist in nature. From it, profitable opportunities have 
often been augmented rather than curtailed. Much of U.S. manufacturing 
investment in Latin America, for example, would probably disappear be- 
cause of high production costs, were Latin-American import controls to be 
eliminated. 

“It is unwise, therefore, to predict the course which Leftist governments 
will take on assuming power merely from their rhetorical pronouncements 
when struggling for power. Thus the Betancourt Government of Venezuela, 
despite its suspicions and resentment of U.S. oil companies, has taken steps 
to reassure foreign investors and encourage their entry. The Mexican Revo- 
lution, with its long history of conflict with foreign investors, has culminated 
in a Thermidorian denouement. Mexico's political and social stability and 
economic dynamism now provide one of Latin America’s most favorable 
investment climates. 

“Improved efforts by U.S. firms and government agencies to com- 
municate intellectually with the Latin-American Left might help to reduce 
the gulf of suspicion and ease relations between the two when the Left 
comes to power. U.S. businessmen in Latin America have tended to limit 
their contacts to other U.S. businessmen and to bilingual members of the 
Latin-American business community and government circles. U.S. Govern- 
ment agencies have tended to grant their favors to the business community 
and to ‘safe’ political, intellectual, and labor leaders, a tendency which the 
McCarthy era probably reinforced. Fellowships, invitations to conferences, 
and tours of the United States are rewards given largely to the already 
persuaded. And pronouncements by U.S. officials too frequently argue for 
the promotion of private foreign investment and domestic free enterprise 
as the sine qua non of good government with a finality which brooks resent- 
ment in the more mixed ideological environment of Latin America. While 
we have learned to temper our ideological enthusiasm in Asia and other 
regions, in Latin America we still tend to give it the hard sell. . . . 

“It may well be that a further divorce of U.S. policy from its close identifi- 
cation with the attitudes and reactions of U.S. investors will pay dividends 
not only for U.S. relations with Latin America but for U.S. investors as 
well.” (“United States Investment in Latin America: Problems and Pros- 
pects,” Journal of International Affairs, Vol. XIV, No. 2, 1960) 
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REVOLUTIONARY NATIONALISM 
HAS CASTRO LOST HIS CHANCE? 


A New York liberal, who raised funds for Castro during the struggle 
to oust Batista and wrote in Castro’s behalf after he came to power, now 
sees him as a tragic figure. 


“Castro's was a good fight, perhaps the only clean and unequivocal fight 
since the Spanish Civil War. At least I thought so in 1958 and still do 
with that part of my heart my mind tells me is unreliable. [Two years 
later] I had become a troubled Fidelista. The Fidel Castro who wrote 
History Will Absolve Me, that impassioned defense of a young man who 
awaited the torture chamber and the firing squad, that plea for decency 
and justice that brought tears to the eyes . . . could that young man be 
so transfigured by power that he had become a maniac? 

“I refused to believe it. It was America’s fault; the United States, by its 
stupid and criminal support of Batista, had brought on this reaction. Sugar 
was the symbol of Cuba’s exploitation, as oil had been the symbol of 
Mexico’s, and Cuba’s fight to free itself was a fight for national emancipa- 
tion. Even with the visible evidence of a totalitarian state before me, even 
while reading the portrayal by the Cuban press of our country as a ravag- 
ing Fascist power, I believed with the best part of me that in the Cuban 
mixture of good and bad, the good was the higher truth. And even with a 
submachine gun pointed to my back at a public meeting, the muzzle held 
by a grim soldier because I had asked an embarrassing question, I could 
still, sweating cold, defend Fidel Castro, whatever the logic of it. 

“So I returned to Havana a third time several weeks ago, to a city held 
in a new mesh and a new doctrine. And when I came back to the United 
States, I understood for the first time how my grandparents must have 
felt when they saw the shoreline of New York... . 

“Contrary to misleading comparisons with Nasser of Egypt and Tito of 
Yugoslavia, Castro’s Cuba today in most ways resembles a Soviet satel- 
lite. . . . In the six months between my second and third trips to Havana, 
the degree of Soviet influence had increased enormously. Six months ago 
Fidel Castro appeared undecided; it is apparent now that at some point 
he had made a decision to use the Russians and Chinese as counterweights 
in a desperate struggle for survival. I feel sure he believes he can control 
them and that the distances involved make any physical conquest of Cuba 
impossible; but the evidence is against his gamble. . . . 

“Only Fidel could lead the Cubans, who hate and loathe communism, 
into the arching net. For the people of Cuba, knowing nothing of the 
intrigues of the ruling elite, still idolize Castro—not the rich, not the middle 
class, not the servants and waiters and taxi-men who lived on the tourists 
in Havana, but the vast poor and disregarded people who only see the 
good that is being done, who touch the new tractors and pay less rent and 
do not suffer when aspirins and tomato sauce and toothpicks disappear 
from the market. The entire machinery of state is directed toward holding 
the allegiance of these miserable peons of an outworn oligarchy, and the 
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U.S. is used by the Cuban Government much as Hitler used the Jews. 
The mote in America’s eye has become a stone; and the stone of the 
Soviet is not even a mote.” 

There is “a critical suspension of judgment that gives the victory to 
those who are hard and sure. The politicians have been corrupt!—there- 
fore, eliminate politics and let the Leader express the aspirations of his 
people. The press was venal!—now bring forth those true patriots appointed 
by the government to give men the truth. The Church is dominated by 
Spanish priests of Falange sympathies!—let us control the Church so it 
reflects ‘progressive’ influence. The U. S. colonialized the Cuban economy! 
—break this stranglehold and turn to America’s enemies who ipso facto 
are our friends. Washington has exerted pressure on the Latin American 
countries to isolate Cuba!—expose those false friends and encourage dis- 
sension to unmask their hypocrisy. A ravenous America would destroy us! 
—but we have succeeded in forestalling a new tyranny in our beloved 
country by help from the Soviet Union. 

“If one accepts these arguments—most of which are to some extent cor- 
rect—the result must be the creation and development of a National Social- 
ist economy run by a Leader and dependent . . . on Soviet money and 
military aid. The sum of all these half-truths is the acceptance of a new 
lie: that the Soviet Union is more benevolent, more disinterested, and less 
hypocritical than the United States. . . . 

“The great danger flowing from Cuba (and yet flowing from the best of 
impulses!) is that it may represent the beginning of a series of ideological 
wars on the American continent. . . . Already we see Cuba growling and 
snarling at the inter-American meetings, trying to pull strings in Mexico, 
Venezuela and Peru. For Fidel is an ideologue and a fighter to the bitter 
end, and the rift, in my opinion, has gone too far for healing. Unless one 
accepts the point of view that a variant of communism—and breaking the 
power of the United States—is the high point of history, and all who are 
willing to compromise for less are cowards, then what Castro is doing will 
be a tragedy for the people of the Americas. 

“From such muddy antecedents it is difficult to see what the future may 
be. It would seem, however, that Fidel Castro’s hopes have slight chance 
of success. Either Cuba will enter the Soviet camp to a still greater degree, 
or the revolutionary government will fall with American influence height- 
ened as a result. The latter is more likely. Everyone familiar with Argen- 
tina said ‘it would never be the same’ after the fall of Perén. ‘The workers 
had learned dignity ...the oligarquia had learned caution’ were often 
quoted. Perén fell and Argentina is not only the same today as before 
Perén but more so... . 

“Likewise, I have the feeling that economic pressures will make Fidel 
Castro unpopular in the long run and that Russia will not risk war over 
this small country. When things hit bottom, the United States will lend 
$500 million to a new Cuban Government on the pledge that the con- 
fiscated properties will be returned or the former owners indemnified. 
American capital will re-enter Cuba just as it [returned to Mexico]. 

“Fidel, for all his noble motives, is turning the clock back by his exces- 
sive zeal. A glorious opportunity will have been thrown into the ashcan 
of history by his fanaticism and inability to see what flirtation with the 
Communists means, to understand that some small compromises are nec- 
essary in the larger movements of political life. History will sympathize 
but not absolve him for that.” (“History Will Not Absolve Castro,” The 
New Republic, Oct. 10, 1960) 
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EMERGING AFRICA 
THE SINGLE-PARTY SYSTEM 


A New York Times correspondent reports from the Republic of Guinea 
on the preference for political authoritarianism in much of the new Africa. 


“<6 


The Democratic party of Guinea, guardian of the peoples’ will, shall 
lead the nation in honor and dignity toward progress, justice and soli- 
darity.’ Every day these words of President Sékou Touré of Guinea are 
printed in a mimeographed bulletin that is this country’s only ‘newspaper.’ 
Every day in the 4,200 villages of the coast, mountains and rain forest of 
Guinea the theme of the party triumphant and party supreme is pounded 
home. 

“In Guinea the party is both triumphant and supreme. All instructions 
go out from its seventeen-member politburo—to ministers, to ‘regional com- 
manders’ who rule in the back country, to unions, to schools, to homes. 

“Nothing is too important for the party, nothing is too small to escape 
its house-by-house attention. . . . In just two years and with rigid efficiency 
the leaders of the Republic of Guinea have reached their primary goal: the 
creation of a disciplined state-rule by a single party that touches and directs 
the life of every citizen every day. The party that rules Guinea is Marxist 
in its orientation, but this may turn out to be just a detail as history is made 
in West Africa. 

“Guinea’s march to a one-party dictatorship is in form and philosophy 
part of a much larger story. This is the conviction of so many African 
leaders that a combination of tribal custom and the great surge to catch up 
with time make political authoritarianism a driving necessity and political 
democracy a danger. This conviction is not the private property of Com- 
munists. In a variety of countries in Africa—Ghana, Guinea, Mali, Senegal, 
the Congo—this reporter found two political themes everywhere. 

“The first was that Western colonialism, however sweetened or softened, 
would be driven from the continent. The second, closely connected, was 
that political centralization was the answer for the new Africa. 

“African leaders who believe in political democracy are treated as fossils 
by men who see themselves guiding Africa—men like President Touré of 
Guinea, President Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana, Premier Modibo Keita of 
Mali and Patrice Lumumba, deposed Premier of the Congo. 

“These are men who have found growing power and magnetism in the 
one-leader, one-party idea. The men around them put the argument this 
way: ‘Africans have lived for centuries under the leadership tradition; the 
chief rules. They understand community life. Our life has been around the 
village community and our national life must be an extension of our history 
and custom, not a destroying of it. 

“‘We have had no time to educate our people in political subtleties and 
the leader who tries is lost. Political diversification would be at best a waste 
of energy and at worst an opportunity for our enemies to divide us again. 
We have a great deal to do. We must do it fast. This is the best way. We 
cannot afford political luxuries.’” (The New York Times, Oct. 27, 1960) 
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PLURALISTIC INDUSTRIALISM 


Each month Current publishes a document that seems to the editors of 
outstanding interest. 

This month we publish verbatim extracts from Industrialism and Indus- 
trial Man, which embodies conclusions about the future of industrial 
society resulting from a six-year study by four labor economists. Dr. Kerr is 
president of the University of California. Professor Dunlop is chairman 
of the Wertheim Committee on Industrial Relations, Harvard University. 
Professor Harbison is director of the Industrial Relations Section, Princeton 
University. Professor Myers is director of the Industrial Relations Section, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

When man first entered the irreversible journey into industrialization 
there were innumerable views about the best way to organize the society. 
Some of them have almost completely disappeared from the scene: 
anarchism, syndicalism, communalism, cooperativism. Others of them 
have been blunted and revised from their original form, particularly 
capitalism and socialism. The age of utopias is past. An age of realism 
has taken its place; an age in which there is little expectation of either 
utter perfection or complete doom... . 

Industrial society conduces toward “realism” through the elimination 
of certain alternatives which are unworkable, through the development 
of expectations by the mass of men which lie above despair but below 
utopian hope; and through the rise of men and institutions devoted to 
the compromise of differences. It requires “realism” because an indus- 
trialized society is such a complicated mechanism with such interde- 
pendence of its parts, that keeping it going without major disruption 
becomes an overriding concern. A fierce ideological battle, for example, 
among social democrats, communists, and Catholics, as in certain Latin 
American countries, can get in the way not only of progress but even 
of current production. Aspiration and attainment come closer into 
accord; and a leading aspiration becomes the attainment of reasonable 
continuity. 

Thus we see the phenomenon of the one-party society which relies 
on a coalition of several elements, as in Egypt and Mexico; or the non- 
party government, as in Pakistan; or a government operated by a coali- 
tion of parties, as in Austria, Venezuela, and Colombia. Even where the 
parties still contend, they draw closer together, as in the United States, 
and may even drop their ideological inheritance in favor of a new prag- 
matism, as in England and Germany. Industrial man is seldom faced 
with real ideological alternatives within his society. . . . 

Industrial society must be administered; and the administrators be- 
come increasingly benevolent and increasingly skilled. They learn to 
respond where response is required, to anticipate the inevitable. The 
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benevolent political bureaucracy and the benevolent economic oligarchy 
are matched with the tolerant mass. . . . 

Parliamentary life may appear increasingly decadent and political 
parties merely additional bureaucracies; the great political causes of 
old may become little more than technical issues; and oratory may give 
way to committee work; but the “new realism” conforms to the realities 
of industrial society. The century of the “great debate,” from the mid- 
nineteenth to the mid-twentieth century, gives way to the era of the 
great and little compromises; ideology is dead but industrialism is alive 
—industrialism and the “new realism” that is its companion. Not only 
all dictatorships but also all democracies are “guided.” . . . 

Technology is also a unifying force. At one moment of time there may 
be several best economic combinations or social arrangements, but only 
one best technology. The technology can be up to date or antiquated, 
but there is no question which is which, and the modern is constantly 
replacing the ancient. The same technology calls for much the same oc- 
cupational structure around the world—in steel, in textile, in air trans- 
port. The occupational role of a man gives him a place in society and 
affects his behavior in many ways. Also there comes to be a growing 
diversity of occupations and of levels of management, and no really 
clear-cut dividing lines visible to all. The occupation takes the place of 
the class. ... 

The thrust of progress also serves the cause of uniformity. The in- 
dustry mix, country by country, becomes more balanced and thus more 
like that elsewhere. A labor supply is recruited one way or another, or 
a labor surplus is handled one way or another. There is insistent pressure 
to obtain a rough balance of supply and demand in the labor market. 
The duality of economies, as in Japan with the industrial and the handi- 
craft economies, tends to disappear in favor of the unified economy. 
Even agriculture becomes an industry, although this may take a very 
long time, as the history of France still attests. . . . 

An industrial society must educate its people. There are at least two 
imperatives. First, the vast bulk of the population must be literate in 
order to receive instruction, follow directions, keep records. Second, 
managers, engineers, and civil servants must be trained to operate the 
new productive system. Beyond that are the needs for doctors, lawyers, 
scientists, and university professors. Education becomes a leading 
industry. 

Out of education come several results. Education is intended to re- 
duce the scarcity of skilled persons and this after a time reduces the 
wage and salary differentials they receive; it also pulls people out of the 
least skilled and most disagreeable occupations and raises wage levels 
there. It conduces to a new equality which has nothing to do with 
ideology; in fact, it may come faster and more fully in a middle-class 
society than in a society under the revolutionary intellectuals who pro- 
claim equality as a primary goal. This equality is at first economic, but it 
also affects class status and political outlook. The miners and longshore- 
men view themselves and others differently when they become the 
aristocrats of labor. Middle incomes make for a middle class. . . . 

Industrialism is a system of social organization where industries, in- 
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cluding many large-scale industries, are the dominant method of produc- 
tion. Such a system cannot be an atomistic one with infinite fractionaliza- 
tion of power and distribution of decision making. Authority must be 
concentrated, although individuals may still have areas in which they 
can make free choices. Authority may be concentrated in a monistic or 
pluralistic arrangement. It is our view that the dominant arrangement 
will be pluralistic. Where there is one locus of power, there will come to 
be several; where there are many, there will come to be fewer.... 


The Road Ahead 


This is industrialism at work; centralizing and decentralizing at the 
same time; creating areas of control and areas of freedom; weaving a 
web of rules and liberating the individual. No one of these contrary 
tendencies reigns supreme, many visions of the future to the contrary. 
An uneasy balance arises among these tendencies; in one situation, one 
is stronger; in another, another. The fully developed industrial society 
is too dynamic and complex to yield to the dictates of a single impera- 
tive; and a theory about it which yields sole place to any single impera- 
tive is too simple to do more than mislead. 

Industrialism is so complex and subject to such contrary internal 
pressures that it never can assume a single uniform unchanging struc- 
ture; but it can vary around a general central theme and that theme is 
pluralism. It will, however, take generations before this theme will be- 


_ come universal in societies around the world; but the direction of the 


movement seems already sufficiently clear. The complexity of industrial 


__ society, the ever higher skills levels, the impacts of universal education 


all work in this direction. 

The state will be powerful. It will, at the minimum, have the responsi- 
bility in an industrial society for the rate of growth of the economy; the 
over-all distribution of income among uses and among individuals; the 
basic security of individuals thus replacing the family as the basic se- 
curity unit; the stability of the system; the provision of the essential 
public services of education, transportation, recreational areas, cultural 
facilities, and the like, which will become more important as the stand- 
ard of living rises, leisure increases, education improves, and men multi- 


“ply in numbers; particularly the state will take on the responsibility of 


providing a favorable physical environment for urban man. 

Any pluralistic society is subject to three great potential internal 
problemsand the state is responsible for handling each. One is the conflict 
among the several power elements in a pluralistic society. The state must 
set the rules of the game within which such conflict will occur, enforce 
these rules, and act as mediator; conflicts between managers and the 
managed are the most noticeable, but by no means the only ones. An- 
other is the control of collusion by producers against consumers, by a 
profession against its clients, by labor and management against the 
public. The undue aggrandizement of sectional interests is always 
endemic if not epidemic in a pluralistic society; in fact, one of the argu- 
ments for monism and atomism alike is the avoidance of sectionalism. 
Additionally, the state will come generally, under pluralistic industrial- 
ism, to set the rules relating members to their organizations—who may 
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get in, who may stay in, what rights and obligations the members have, 
what are the boundaries for the activities of the organization. It will, 
almost of necessity, be against too much conflict among or collusion be- 
tween or domination of the members by the subsidiary organizations in 
society. 

All these responsibilities mean the state will never “wither away”; 
that Marx was more utopian than the despised utopians. It will be the 
dominant organization in any industrial society. It may, however, itself 
be less than fully unitary; itself be subject to checks and balances includ- 
ing the check of public acceptance of its current leadership and policies. 

The productive enterprise under pluralistic industrialism, whether it 
is private or public, will be in a dominant position. It will often be large 
and it must always have substantial authority in order to produce effi- 
ciently. This authority will not be complete for it will be checked by 
the state, by the occupational association, by the individual employee; 
but it will be substantial. 

The managers, whether private or public, will be professionals, tech- 
nically trained and carefully selected for their tasks. They will be bu- 
reaucratic managers, if private, and managerial bureaucrats, if public; 
each responding to the rules and the technical requirements of the job. 
The distinction between the private and the public manager will de- 
crease just as the distinction between the private and the public enter- 
prise; distinction among managers will be more according to the size, 
the product, and the nature of their enterprise. The controlled market 
and the controlled budget will bring more nearly the same pressures on 
the managers. The private enterprise, however, will usually have more 
freedom of action than the public enterprise; but the middle class and 
the middle bureaucracy will look much alike. 

The occupational or professional association will range alongside the 
state and the enterprise as a locus of power in pluralistic industrialism; 
and there will be more occupations and particularly more professions 
seeking association. Group organizations around skill and position in 
the productive mechanism will be well-nigh universal. These organiza- 
tions will affect output norms, comparative incomes, access to employ- 
ment, codes of ethics in nearly every occupational walk of life. Their 
containment within reasonable limits will be an all-enduring and all- 
pervading problem; and some of the groups will always seek to invade 
and infiltrate the government mechanisms which are intended to super- 
vise them. Class warfare will be forgotten and in its place will be the 
bureaucratic contest of interest group against interest group. The battles 
will be in the corridors instead of the streets, and memos will flow instead 


of blood. 


The Web of Rules 


Uniting these organizations—the state, the enterprise, the association 
—will be a great web of rules set by the efforts of all the elements but 
particularly the state. This web of rules will also relate the individual 
to each of these elements. In the contest over who should make the web 
of rules, the end solution will be that they will be made or influenced by 
more than one element; they will not be set by the state alone or the 
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enterprise alone, or by the association alone. The web of rules will not 
equally cover all aspects of life. 

Conflict will take place in a system of pluralistic industrialism, but it 
will take less the form of the open strife or the revolt and more the form 
of the bureaucratic contest. Groups will jockey for position over the 
placement of individuals, the setting of jurisdictions, the location of 
authority to make decisions, the,forming of alliances, the establishment 
of formulas, the half-evident wfthdrawal of support and of effort, the 
use of precedents and arguments and statistics. Persuasion, pressure, and 
manipulation will take the place of the face-to-face combat of an earlier 
age. The conflict also will be, by and large, over narrower issues than in 
earlier times when there was real disagreement over the nature of and 
the arrangements within industrial society. It will be less between the 
broad programs of capital and labor, and of agriculture and industry; 
and more over budgets, rates of compensation, work norms, job assign- 
ments. The great battles over conflicting manifestos will be replaced 
by a myriad of minor contests over comparative details. 

Labor-management relations will conform to this new context. Labor 
organizations will not be component parts of class movements urging 
programs of total reform, for the consensus of a pluralistic society will 
have settled over the scene. Nor may they be very heavily identified by 
industry, particularly with the increasing multiplication and fractionali- 
zation of industries. Rather they may tend to take more the craft, or 
perhaps better, the occupational form. With skills more diverse, at a 
generally higher level and obtained more through formal education, and 
with geographical mobility greatly increased, the professional associa- 
tion may become the most common kind of organization, like those of 
doctors, lawyers, teachers, nurses, airline pilots in many countries al- 
ready. These occupational and professional associations will not be 
united by a single program of social reform, but rather divided by the 
separate and often conflicting interests of their occupational or profes- 
sional groups. The day of ideological labor movements as we have known 
them will have passed. 

The purpose of these occupational and professional associations will 
be relatively narrow, mostly the improvement of the status of the occupa- 
tion in terms of income, prestige, and specification of the rights and 
duties that accompany it. Generally these organizations will be a con- 
servative force in society, opposed to new ways of doing things, resistant 
to increased efforts by members of the occupation. The enterprise man- 
agers will be the more progressive elements in the society, although they 
too may become weighted down by checks and balances and rules. 

The techniques of the professional associations for achieving their 
ends will be those of the bureaucratic organization everywhere; a far 
cry from the individual withdrawal, or the guerrilla warfare, or the strike 
or the political reform movement of earlier times. They will constitute 
the quarrels between the semi-managed and the semi-managers. 

Individuals will identify themselves more closely with their occupa- 
tion, particularly if it involves a formal training period for entry, and 
mobility will follow more the lines of the occupation than the lines of 
the industry or the job possibilities of the immediate geographical area. 
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In terms of identification, the orientation will be more nearly that of the 
member of a guild than of a class or of a plant community. [Elton] Mayo 
will turn out to be as wrong as Marx. Just as the class will lose its mean- 
ing, so also will the plant community fail to become the modern counter- 
part of the primitive tribe. The occupational interest group will represent 
the employee in his occupational concerns and the occupation will draw 
his allegiance. Status in the tribe will not give way to status in the plant; 
nor will status have given way to the individual contract through the 
march of civilization; rather interest identification will take the place of 
both status and individual contract in ordering the productive arrange- 
ments of men. 

Education, occupation, occupational organization will all be drawn 
together to structure the life-line and the economic interests of many 
if not most employees. 


Organization Man and the New Bohemianism 


The individual will be in a mixed situation far removed either from 
that of the independent farmer organizing most aspects of his own life 
or from that of the Chinese in the commune under total surveillance. In 
his working life he will be subject to great conformity imposed not only 
by the enterprise manager but also by the state and by his own occupa- 
tional association. For most people, any true scope for the independent 
spirit on the job will be missing. However, the skilled worker, while 
under rules, does get some control over his job, some chance to organize 
it as he sees fit, some possession of it. Within the narrow limits of this 
kind of “job control,” the worker will have some freedom. But the pro- 
ductive process tends to regiment. People must perform as expected or 
it breaks down. This is now and will be increasingly accepted as an 
immutable fact. The state, the manager, the occupational association 
are all disciplinary agents. But discipline is often achieved by a measure 
of persuasion and incentive. The worker will be semi-independent with 
some choice among jobs, some control of the job, and some scope for 
the effects of morale; but he will also be confined by labor organizations, 
pensions, and seniority rules, and all sorts of rules governing the conduct 
of the job. 

Outside his working life the individual may have more freedom under 
pluralistic industrialism than in most earlier forms of society. Politically 
he can be given some influence. Society has achieved consensus and it is 
perhaps less necessary for Big Brother to exercise political control. Nor 
in this Brave New World need genetic and chemical means be em- 
ployed to avoid revolt. There will not be any revolt, anyway, except little 
bureaucratic revolts that can be handled piecemeal. An educated popu- 
lation will want political choice and can be given it. There will also be 
reasonable choice in the controlled labor market, subject to the confining 
limits of the occupation, and in the controlled product market. 

The great new freedom may come in the leisure of individuals. Higher 
standards of living, more leisure, more education make this not only 
possible but almost inevitable. This will be the happy hunting ground 
for the independent spirit. Along with the bureaucratic conservatism 
of economic and political life may well go a New Bohemianism in the 
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other aspects of life and partly as a reaction to the confining nature of 
the productive side of society. There may well come a new search for 
individuality and a new meaning to liberty. The economic system may 
be highly ordered and the political system barren ideologically; but the 
social and recreational and cultural aspects of life diverse and changing. 

The world will be for the first time a totally literate world. It will be 
an organization society, but it need not be peopled by “organization 
men” whose total lives are ruled by their occupational roles. 

The areas closest to technology will be the most conformist; those 
farthest from the requirements of its service, the most free. The rule of 
technology need not, as Marx thought it would, reach into every corner 
of society. In fact, there may come a new emphasis on diversity, on the 
preservation of national and group traits that runs quite counter to the 
predictions of uniform mass consumption. The new slavery to technology 
may bring a new dedication to diversity and individuality. This is the 
two-sided face of pluralistic industrialism that makes it forever a split 
personality looking in two directions at the same time. The new slavery 
and the new freedom go hand in hand. 

Utopia never arrives, but men may well settle for the benefits of a 
greater scope for freedom in their personal lives at the cost of consider- 
able conformity in their working lives. If pluralistic industrialism can be 
said to have a split personality, then the individual in this society will 
lead a split life too; he will be a pluralistic individual with more than one 
pattern of behavior and one dominant allegiance. 

Social systems will be reasonably uniform around the world as com- 
pared with today’s situation; but there may be substantial diversity 
within geographical and cultural areas as men and groups seek to estab- 
lish and maintain their identity. The differences will be between and 
among individuals and groups and subcultures rather than between and 
among the major geographical areas of the world. Society at large may 
become more like the great metropolitan complexes of Paris or London 
or New York or Tokyo, urbanized and committed to the industrial way 
of life, but marked by infinite variety in its details. 

Pluralistic industrialism will never reach a final equilibrium. The 
contest between the forces for uniformity and for diversity will give it 
life and movement and change. This is a contest which will never reach 
an ultimate solution. Another eternal battle will be between the manager 
and the managed all up and down the line of all the hierarchies that will 
mark the world; quiet but often desperate little battles will be fought all 
over the social landscape. The themes of uniformity and diversity, and 
manager and managed which mark the world today will characterize it 
in the future as well. There will be constant adjustments between these 
eternally conflicting themes, but no permanent settlement. They will 
constitute the everlasting threads of history: the uniformity that draws 
on technology and the diversity that draws on individuality; the author- 
ity that stems from the managers and the rebellion, however muted, that 
stems from the managed. These threads of conflict will continue when 
class war, and the contest over private versus public initiative, and the 
battle between monistic and atomistic ideologies have been left far be- 


hind in the sedimentary layers of history. 
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The following materials may be obtained free and postpaid by regular subscribers. 
Supplies are limited, therefore please list your selections in order of preference on the 
detachable card; add your name and address, and mail. Reeders Service offers these 
brochures to help the sponsoring groups reach concerned citizens. 


2 “Report of the Srecial Committee on World Peace Through Law on the Con- 
nally Amendment,” (40 pages), and “Report of the Special Committee for 
Peace and Law Through United Nations,” (28 pages), American Bar Associa- 
tion. A report adopted by the House of Delegates of the A.B.A. in August 1960, 
reaffirming a 1947 report opposing unilateral determination by the U. S. of 
disputes subject to the jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice. 


3 “What Chances for Universal Rights?” International League for the Rights of 
Man, 12 pages. A summary of the League’s activities, 1959-1960. 


4 “As the U. N. Probes Prejudice,” American Jewish Committee, 24 pages. Ob- : 


S “The Challenge of Overseas Service,” C. Douglas Dillon, Business Council for 


International Understanding, 10 pages. A call for talented students to enter 


government service, especially for work in newly developed lands. 

6 “The U.S. and Armaments,” Mark S. Watson, Headline Series No. 143, Foreign 
Policy Association, 64 pages, photos, discussion guide and reading references. 

| Available answers to the problem of “sufficiency” in defense preparations. 

- 7 “War Safety Control,” Howard G. and Harriet B. Kurtz, America, Oct. 8, 1960, 

_ mendations for U. S. action against»racial discrimination in South Africa. 

-@ “Negroes in Five New York Cities,” New York State Commission Against Dis- 
crimination, 110 pages. An é¢xamination of changing population patterns as 


ty and Quality of Negro Enrollment in College” Richard 
sy trey Edicrtional Review, Summer 1960, 10 pages. A review of the 
work done by the National Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students. 


11 “Problems of Automation,” International Association of Machinists, 5 pages. A 
labor union whose members are directly affected by technological change ad- 
vances a program to deal with it. 

122 “Democracy and Public Review,” Jack Stieber, Walter E. Oberer, and Michael 
Harrington, Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions, 64 pages. An 
analysis of the United Auto Workers Public Review Board which was estab- 
lished to protect democratic rights within the union. 

13 “Our Resource Situation and Outlook,” Joseph L. Fisher, paper presented at the 
First Southwest Seminar in Public Responsibility, April 1960, reprinted by 
Resources for the Future, Inc., 10 pages. Public policy and individual respon- 
sibility in conserving our natural and human resources. 
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